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The Latest Civil War Books from Morningside 


All printed on acid-free paper. These books are all published or reprinted by Morningside. All shipments are made 
in double-walled boxes, and in most cases we ship the same day the order is received. We ship via the Postal Service, 
UPS, RPS, or 2nd Day Federal Express. We carry and keep in stock nearly all Civil War books in print. 


GETTYSBURG: THEN AND NOW-by John M. Vanderslice. 560 pp. Reprint of 1899 edition with 127 
photographs, cloth/hardcover, printed on 60 Ib. satin acid-free paper. Includes new introduction by Dr. David 
Martin and index. Vanderslice served as chairman of the Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation Committee, a 
private organization which raised funds and governed the construction of 300 monuments on the field until the 
land was deeded to the Department of the Interior in 1895. ...........:.:scessssseesssesneensneseneeeeceneneneaseeeneneneneneanaeenans $45.00 
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HANCOCK’S DIARY: OR, A HISTORY OF THE 2ND TENNESSEE CAVALRY, C.S.A.—with 
sketches of the First and Seventh Battalions. Reprint of the Nashville 1887 edition, 667 pp., new index, 
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LEE’S SHARPSHOOTERS, OR FOREFRONT OF BATTLE -by WS. Dunlop. 448 pp., index, acid-free 
paper, cloth/hardbound, Confederate flags stamped OM COVE .......cs:sesssssseseesestsseeesseseeeaeeenconenseesecessesneneeeneaes $50.00 
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THE VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN-by Edwin C. Bearss. Exhaustive account of the fighting for 
Mississippi's primary fortress. Three cloth/hardcover volume set, 2,219 pp., many photos and maps ......$125.00 
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SONS OF OLD MONROE: A REGIMENTAL HISTORY OF PATRICK O’RORKE’S 140TH 
NEW YORK VOLUNTEER INFANTRY-Revised & expanded edition of Brian A. Bennett’s unit history of this 
Little Round Top regiment. 718 pp., 96 photos, 13 maps, index, Cloth ...........cccceceesesessesesesseseeseseeeesssnsseseeeeneees $55.00 
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JOHN GIBBON’S THE ARTILLERIST’S MANUAL-Illustrated reprint of the 1863 revised edition. 
“Gibbon’s The Artillerist’s Manual is a classic in American artillery literature’-C. Peter Jorgensen, The 
Artilleryman Magazine. Printed on acid-free paper and hand-bound in “C” grade cloth. 480 pp., 281 illus., 
ZO feline plates, en sssssicacsssscaisiscncicaesnesininsetceascn causes atc uctiseecuasiae tba iin asst SGT ASE STR RTT $75.00 


THE BACHELDER PAPERS-—David and Audrey Ladd, editors: Compiled by John Bachelder. The three 
cloth/hardcover volumes contain Bachelder’s Gettysburg correspondence with both Confederate and Federal 
participants. 729, 587, and 690 fully-indexed pages, with a set of 7 maps shipped separately .............00 $110.00 
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THE BACHELDER MAPS-consisting of 28 color maps showing the position of units on the Gettysburg 
battlefield for each hour of the action, 27% x 37% inches. Printed on 70 lb. patina matte acid-free paper. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI BRIGADE OF BRIG. GEN. JOSEPH R. DAVIS—by T.P. Williams. The history 


of the 2nd, 11th, 26th, and 42nd Mississippi, the 55th North Carolina, and their leader—the nephew of President 
Jefferson Davis. 289 pp., 25 photos, 5 maps, index, cloth/hardcover ........::s:csessssesesesseeeseeseeeseeeneeseeseeneeseneneneey $34.95 
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THE GETTYSBURG MAGAZINE-Issues 1-23 have been printed (3, 4, 10 and 14’‘temporarily out of print), 
single copy $7.95 plus $3.20 for shipping. Issue 24 due January 2001. Four issue subscription ............00+0+ $30.00 


Ohio residents add 6.5'%o sales tax. American Express, Discover, Mastercard and Visa, checks and money orders accepted. Shipping for 
retail orders over $100.00 is free, otherwise $4.00 for the first book, $2.00 each additional book. There is additional shipping on foreign 
orders. Our full catalogue (#49, 108 pages) of over 2,000 new books and reprints is available for $4.00 for shipping, or request one free 
with your order. Catalogue #49 has been sent to customers who have bought since November 1998. Order toll-free (800) 648-9710 or FAX 
(937) 461-4260. Complete catalog is available on the internet at http://www.morningsidebooks.com 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Promptly Refunded. 


wow Morningside Bookshop ...... 


260 Oak Street, Dayton, Ohio 45410 (800) 648-9710 
We are located near Downtown Dayton in the Historical District. 


Contact us via E-mail at msbooks@erinet.com or visit us on the web at http://www.morningsidebooks.com 
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‘Remarkable and unique. 
You have never read — 
or seen—a Civil War 
memoir like this one.” 


— JOHN JAKES, author of the North and South trilogy 


Tor for over one hundred years, the astonishing Civil War 
memoir and watercolors of Union Private Robert K. Sneden, 
now available for the first time. 


“Magnificent. +a sensational 
discovery...a memoir of riveting 
descriptive prose.” 

—STEPHEN B. OATES, 
author of The Whirlwind of War 


“A wonderful legacy in 
words, drawings, and 
maps...a splendid book.” 


— JEFFRY D. WERT, 
author of A Brotherhood of Valor 


“A prize find: ;.one-of the mest 
significant memoirs to come out 
of the war...a golden human and 
historical document.” 
— WILLIAM C. Davis, 
author of Lincoln s Men 


“Eye of the Storm should 
quickly take its place 
among the invaluable 
published primary 


sources on the conflict.” 
— Gary W. GALLAGHER, 
author of Lee and His Generals 
in War and Memory 


Visit our web site at www.simonsays.com 
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Editorial 


A MATTER OF PERSPECTIVE 


HIS ISSUE WE WELCOME SEVERAL THOUSAND new 

subscribers, so this seems an appropriate moment to spell out for 

them, and everyone else who has joined us recently, our editorial 
policy. Our aim is to publish fresh, in-depth, and accurate material on 
the Civil War era, based usually on ongoing research utilizing hitherto 
unpublished primary sources, written in a lively fashion, and from a 
variety of perspectives. Six of the seven issues in each year contain a 
spread of subjects; two articles are usually straight military pieces— 
battles or campaigns— while others cover strategy or tactics, biography, 
the politics of the war, intelligence operations, the home front, etc. One 
issue a year is devoted to a single topic. To date these special issues have 
covered The Cavalry (volume 2, #2), The Retreat From Gettysburg 
(volume 2, #6), and Robert E. Lee (volume 3, #5). Volume 4, #6 will be 
devoted to infantry tactics. 

A series of articles spread over the next three years or so will cover a 
number of related—and often highly contentious—subjects. What 
caused the war? What were the motivations of the leaders, and of the 
rank and file? What are the relative merits of such labels as “The Civil 
War” and “The War Between the States”? And so forth. Three have 
already appeared: Kent Masterson Brown’s “The Right of Secession” 
(volume 3, #6). John Y. Simon’s “Rebellion Thus Sugar-Coated” (volume 
3, #7), and James M. McPherson’s “What Caused the Civil War” 
(volume 4, #1). Another, “Apostles of Secession,” will appear in our next 
issue. Others in the pipeline will deal with Congressional debates during 
the period leading up to the war, newspaper coverage of the secession 
crisis, the secession ordinances, the split in the churches, and soldier 
motivation. In volume 4, #7 Jeffrey Hummel will pick up where Jim 
McPherson left off, and argue (from a very different perspective) “Why 
the North Did Not Let the South Depart in Peace.” 

Some readers will undoubtedly—do undoubtedly—find certain of 
these articles cause them discomfort. Of course, different groups of 
readers find different articles make for discomfort—depending on their 
perspective and that of the writer. But when I launched North & South 
three years ago, it was in the belief that there was a large, educated, 
intelligent, well-informed audience who would welcome a more in- 
depth, thought-provoking approach to history than they were generally 
being offered by most of the then existing popular publications. The 
growth of the magazine during the last three years suggests that 
judgement was correct. Many of our readers differ profoundly with one 
another in viewpoint or interpretation of events, yet that disagreement is 
generally good-natured and carried on in an atmosphere of mutual 
respect. 

Unsurprisingly Jim McPherson’s article on the causes of the war 
evoked considerable response, much of it critical, most of it constructive. 
This issue’s “Crossfire” contains a small sample of those responses, 
together with Jim’s reply. I did receive one abusive ‘phone call from a 
woman in South Carolina, apparently a member of a white supremacist 
organization, who described me, for having published Jim’s article, as “a 
Northern Yankee piece of crap.” Quite an achievement for a British-born 
Californian! I imagine Robert E. Lee must turn over in his grave every 
time he hears that kind of neanderthal gibbering. Perhaps my anony- 
mous caller has forgotten that after the war Lee commented that “it is 
unworthy of...women, especially Christian women, to cherish feelings of 
resentment against the North.” In any case, this publication will continue 
to be a forum for a variety of perspectives—North and South. 
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“WHAT CAUSED THE CIVIL WAR?” 


I know you're going to catch hell for James 
McPherson’s article, “What Caused The Civil 
War?” [ North & South, vo. 4, #4], but I for one 
believe that he has “rediscovered” and expertly 
organized the most salient facts to make his 
case in an unbelievably concise and outstand- 
ing article. 1 couldn’t believe it was only eleven 
pages. I should have used my highlighter on 
the passages that I didn’t want to highlight. 

Iam a Southerner with over 250 years of 
Southern heritage, but | applaud your courage 
and his scholarship. The truth in his words can- 
not be denied—though I’m sure many will try. 
It was a landmark issue. 

—Mahlon Marr, Byron, Georgia 
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Well, I received my new issue of North & 
South today and immediately noticed the lead 
article “What caused the Civil War?” by James 
M. McPherson. I prepared myself to be out- 
raged once again by more of his slanted and 
one-sided adaptation of history. 

I wasn’t disappointed. He quickly (in the 
first sentence) let it be known, despite all the 
evidence of other issues, that slavery was the 
“only real reason for the war.” Oh, he danced 
around the other issues and even mentioned a 
few as weak arguments used by the “Progres- 
sive school.” As usual, he built in his own mind 
a strong case for his opinion while discredit- 
ing those with differing views, failing to men- 
tion a few facts which discredit his opinion on 
the issue of slavery as being just one of many 
issues. 

It was Mr. McPherson after all who charac- 
terized the Sons of Confederate Veterans, of 
which I am a proud member, and the Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, of which my wife is a 
proud associate member due to her more re- 
cent American heritage, as “thinly veiled white 
supremacy groups.” Why do I not have the right 
to honor my two great-grandfathers, two great 
great-grandfathers and countless uncles and 
cousins without being labeled a racist or white 
supremacist? 

Ihave a few questions to ask of Mr. McPher- 
son and a few facts to present as evidence that 
he is a master at sticking his head in the sand 
and ignoring the truths of history. 

1) If the high minded and moralistic North 
only fought to free the slaves, then why when 


the Emancipation Proclamation was passed 
were all slaves in the North not immediately 
freed? Why did U.S. Grant own slaves until af- 
ter the War? 

2) Why were “Black Laws” limiting the 
rights of Blacks passed in many Northern 
States? The facts are that most people in the 
North felt very similar with regard to Blacks 
and supported returning all emancipated slaves 
to the newly formed Liberian Colony. Dr Mar- 
tin Luther King stated that segregation and 
racism in 1960s Chicago was worse than he had 
ever seen in the Deep South. McPherson him- 
self in his Ordeal by Fire stated “So pervasive 
was racism in many parts of the North that no 
party could win [an election] if it endorsed full 
racial equality.” 

3) Why does McPherson vehemently deny 
that Blacks served the Confederacy as soldiers 
when there is so much evidence to the con- 
trary including eyewitness reports by North- 
ern officers and documents from the Black sol- 
diers themselves. One prominent SCV member 
who is black states his ancestor fought for the 
South, applied for and received a pension, at- 
tended the SCV National Convention 39 times 
and was buried in a Confederate uniform with 
a Confederate flag on his coffin. Hundreds re- 
ceived pensions and they were not easy to get. 
(I have first hand evidence of this in my own 
family.) 

On September 10, 1862, while in Frederick, 
Maryland, Dr. Lewis Steiner who was a mem- 
ber of the Sanitary Commission recorded this 
entry in his diary. 

“At 4 o'clock this morning the Rebel army 
began to move from our town, Jackson’s force 
taking the advance. The movement continued 
until 8 o’clock P.M., occupying 16 hours. The 
most liberal calculation could not give them 
more than 64,000 men. Over 3,000 Negroes 
must be included in the number ...They had 
arms, rifles, muskets, sabres, bowie-knives, 
dirks, etc. They were supplied, in many in- 
stances, with knapsacks, haversacks, canteens, 
etc, and they were manifestly an integral por- 
tion of the Southern Confederacy army. They 
were seen riding on horses and mules, driving 
wagons, riding on caissons, in ambulances, 
with the staff of generals and promiscuously 
mixed up with the Rebel horde.” 

Could Mr. McPherson please explain how 
this could be since he has vehemently denied 
that any Blacks fought for the South? I have 
seen him quoted as saying “It’s pure fantasy.” 
It seems Dr Steiner would be a more reputable 
reporter of history having been there than 
someone born at least 90 years later. 

Seems to me to cast a shadow of credibility 
on anything McPherson writes about the war. 

A few facts: 


Special Crossfire 


1) Ina nation with no income tax much of 
the revenue for the Federal budget came from 
tariffs on Southern agricultural products, Vir- 
ginia, the two Carolinas and Georgia provid- 
ing as much as two-thirds of the federal bud- 
get before the war. Lincoln himself reportedly 
replied to a question of why the North should 
not simply let the Southern states go in this 
way. “Let the South go? Let the South go? Where 
then shall we get our revenues?” 

2) The colony of Massachusetts was the first 
to legalize Slavery. 

3) The state of Virginia was the first state 
to attempt to abolish slavery. 

4) Not one slave was brought to America 
and slavery under any Confederate flag. 

—Ron Jones, via email 


WHAT CAUSED 
THE CIVIL WAR? 


4A 


Congratulations on another fine issue of 
North & South. ’m sure the McPherson piece 
will “raise a ruckus” as we say in the sunny 
South. Just what editor/publisher types love.... 

McPherson’s reasoning creates an unac- 
ceptable vacuum in the historical context of 
the war. On the one hand he contends that sla- 
very caused the war. On the other he has pre- 
viously documented that: “Few Union soldiers 
professed to fight for racial equality. And while 
the abolition of slavery was one of the two great 
results of the Civil War—the other being the 
preservation of one nation indivisible—not 
many Union soldiers claimed to fight prima- 
rily for that purpose.” ! While on the Southern 
side of the equation his research shows a pal- 
try 30% of slaveowners and 14% of nonslave- 
owners in Confederate arms fought for 
proslavery convictions.” So, the war was caused 
by one reason but it was fought over something 
else entirely. 

My ancestor served in the 27th South Caro- 
lina Regiment. He could not read or write. He 
did not own any slaves. Am I to believe he (and 
hundreds of thousands like him) fought be- 
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cause of someone else’s legitimate (at the time) 
property rights? That’s absurd! 

The trouble with McPherson's article is the 
use of the word “slavery” itself. For the South, 
as McPherson admits, slavery was paradoxi- 
cally the cornerstone for what was perceived 
as the highest expression of American liberty 
and equality. For the North, as McPherson’s 
broader work shows, it was either a non-issue 
except for extremists or trivial at best compared 
with other reasons for fighting. “Slavery” sim- 
ply did not mean to the majority of Ameri- 
cans the oppression, prejudice, and human 
suffering that it has come to mean in recent 
decades. 

The so-called “Lost Cause” was an effort at 
reconciling the inherent contradictions of the 
experience of Southern cultural independence 
and ultimate defeat. To attribute its reasoning, 
however faulty and mythic in nature, solely as 
an apology for slavery is an insult to Southern 
honor, if not to Northern intellect as well. Di- 
vorcing the cause of the war from the motives 
for waging it is an unproductive decon- 
struction, an illusionary answer to a question 
poorly raised. These are matters inherently 
joined at the hip. Separating them does not lead 
to a better understanding of anything. 

What is needed is an understanding that 
slavery, though an explosive issue, is the most 
important reason for the war by today’s stan- 
dards. In 1861, however, it was the symbol for 
Southern cultural integrity, but only one issue 
among many that lead to secession. It was cer- 
tainly a minor issue at best to most of the sol- 
diers who fought. McPherson’s own work is 
evidence enough of that. 

Emory Thomas captured some of the true 
flavor for the cause of the war when he wrote: 
“it matters that Confederate Southerners in 
1860-61 believed not only that their way of life 
existed but also that it was in peril. These ‘facts’ 
more than justify the existence of antebellum 
Southernism. However distinct from the 
American mainstream it was or was not, the 
Southern way of life involved some combina- 
tion of states rights, agrarianism, racial slavery, 
aristocracy, and habits of mind including in- 
dividualism, personalism toward God and 
man, provincialism, and romanticism.”> That 
is quite an impressive list of “isms” that 
McPherson seems to think did not “cause” the 
war at all. 

The article was a step in the wrong direc- 
tion entirely. Just because it was prefaced with 
“subsequent ‘political correctness’ notwith- 
standing...” does not sufficiently distance it 
from the all-too-frequent tendency of histori- 
ans, even those as great as McPherson, to in- 
terpret the past through the eyes of present val- 
ues. It is a cancer eating at the core of history. 
It makes for good social criticism, however. 
Let’s label it as such. 

Long-time readers of the former journal of 
the Civil War Society might recall an interview 
with Gary Gallagher in 1998 where he ad- 


dressed this subject with what I consider to be 

a more productive perspective. “Of course ev- 

eryone agrees that it is wrong to hold people 

in slavery and that a slavery-based social sys- 
tem is a deeply flawed system. All right, we all 
agree on that, now let’s go ahead and analyze 
that system and try to figure out why people 

did what they did. Let’s get at their motivations 

and their behavior and discuss that.”4 

McPherson’s career seems to be running 

in reverse as he has already accomplished the 

latter only to stumble back upon the former 

truism and lose sight of what the soldier 
fought for. 

—W. Keith Beason, Adairsvile, Georgia 

Notes: 

1, James M. McPherson, What They Fought For 
1861-1865, LSU Press, 1994, page 56. 

2. McPherson, page 54. 

3. Emory Thomas, The Confederacy as a Revo- 
lutionary Experience, University of South 
Carolina, 1991, page 21. 

4. Civil War Magazine, June 1998, page 16. 


% FOF 


Regarding the article, “What Caused the 
Civil War?” by James McPherson, while the au- 
thor discounts turn of the century Confeder- 
ate veteran explanations for the cause, I think 
from one angle they are correct. It is true that 
for the lower seven Confederate States, slavery 
(for complex reasons) played the primary role 
in secession. For the upper South, on the con- 
trary, State sovereignty was the main cause, 
since they seceded only because they were in 
opposition to Lincoln’s call to invade the lower 
South. Furthermore, we should remember that 
since the slavery argument was always inti- 
mately interconnected to the issue of State sov- 
ereignty, State’s rights became the common de- 
nominator for both the upper and lower South. 
For that reason, State’s rights is viewed as the 
“cause” by most Confederate veterans and their 
descendants today. 

We should also not put too much empha- 
sis on the personal opinions of Confederate 
Vice President Alexander Stephens; after all, 
would we all agree today that the opinions of 
Vice President Gore are representative of 
America? Then what was General Robert E. 
Lee’s opinion? We know that Lee, who was 
against slavery, would have been staunchly 
against Stephens’ claim that slavery was the 
“cornerstone” of the Confederacy. Lee’s biog- 
rapher and wartime friend, J.W. Jones, wrote 
of the cornerstone speech that its “utterances 
were very far from being those of the South.” 
And for Jefferson Davis, during the later part 
of the war he made the following statement, 
“As between the loss of independence and the 
loss of slavery, we assume that every patriot will 
freely give up the latter—give up the Negro 
slave rather than be a slave himself” 

McPherson believes that the South’s sup- 
port of the fugitive slave law was proof that 
the South was not seriously concerned with the 
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defense of State’s rights. On the contrary, while 
this law violated the rights of Northern States, 
it was the only means for the Southern States 
to defend their borders from slave kidnapping 
that violated the slave State’s rights. To the 
South, it was better to violate the North’s States 
rights than to allow it to violate the South’s. 

As I stated earlier, for complex reasons sla- 
very was the prime factor causing the lower 
seven Southern States to secede. Most non- 
slaveholders did not support slavery for the 
nebulous reason of maintaining the ideology 
of racial superiority. After all, the North, which 
held similar white-supremacist views, was a liv- 
ing example of how discrimatory legislation 
could continue to perpetuate a racial caste sys- 
tem even with slavery gone. No, the motiva- 
tional force for non-slaveholders was the con- 
tinual onslaught of radical abolitionist threats 
of creating “Nat Turner” style slave insurrec- 
tions. Opposition to this terrorism and mass 
murder was the prime factor to the adverse 
reaction by the bulk of the populace to 
Lincoln’s election as President. 

It was only three years before when presi- 
dential candidate Stephen A. Douglas declared, 
“Mr. Lincoln advocated boldly and clearly a 
war of sections, a war of the North against the 
slave States—a war of extermination to be con- 
tinued relentlessly until the one or the other 
shall be subdued, and all the States shall either 
become free or become slave.” And it was only 
two years before when the John Brown upris- 
ing occurred at Harper’s Ferry. Reading how 
the northern people celebrated Brown as a hero 
for seeking the mass murder of the South cer- 
tainly would have become a major reason for 
non-slaveholding whites to hope for secession. 
Lincoln was held with great mistrust partially 
because most Democratically controlled 
Southern papers did not print Lincoln’s objec- 
tion to Douglas’ claim. So while most non- 
slaverholders had no love of slavery, their fear 
of abolitionist sponsored terrorism, like the 
war which raged on the Missouri-Kansas bor- 
der,* kept everyone alienated and hostile to the 
abolitionist cause. 

—Scott K. Williams, Florissant, Mo. 
(Member of Sons of Confederate Veterans and 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War) 


*While the Missouri-Kansas border war began 
in 1854 and was centered around the issue of 
slavery, this was NOT the factor that drove 
Missouri’s Constitutionally elected govern- 
ment from neutrality to secession. That issue 
centered upon Federal violations of State sov- 
ereignty. 
FE 


I really enjoy your publication. I have been 
extremely impressed with the articles from 
such important historians as Gary Gallagher 
and James McPherson. 

The issues leading to Southern secession, 
the politics behind it, are extremely important, 
and are, sadly, often pushed aside for battles 


and leaders. | am thankful that this publica- 
tion hits at the heart of the political issue with 
intellectual articles. James M. McPherson’s re- 
cent article, “What Caused the Civil War?” is 
a great example. McPherson’s article covered 
the most important factors of Southern se- 
cession and how the “states rights” ideology 
is inconsistent with Southern political 
speeches and ideas before and during seces- 
sion. 

As McPherson has pointed out, the ar- 
gument that “slavery was, somehow, the cause 
of the war,” has not been popular outside the 
academic realm. I am familiar with the pro- 
gressive interpretation, which argues that eco- 
nomic differences, agrarian vs, industrial, sec- 
tionally split the United States in 1861. 
McPherson has, in my opinion, eloquently 
refuted this interpretation in his article. I 
would merely like to add that this division 
could not have caused the war, nor led to se- 
cession, for another reason. For it to have 
done so, the sides would have had to be di- 
vided upon these lines. They were not. Most 
historians seem to agree that the South was 
overwhelmingly agrarian. Was the North 
overwhelmingly industrial? No. What sepa- 
rated or differentiated the western North 
states from the western South states? The only 
significant difference between a state like Kan- 
sas or lowa from Arkansas or Tennessee was 
slavery. Both were agrarian societies. The in- 
dustrial Northern states that are apparently 
referred to in the progressive interpretation 
must be the New England states. The North- 
west, a very large part of the North, could not 
be considered industrial and would not fit this 
interpretation. Further for the progressive 
ideology to be legitimate, would not the 
Northwestern states be included with the se- 
ceded states against the industrial Northeast? 
They were not because slavery, not “the tariff 
or banks or agrarianism,” was the split be- 
tween North and South. 

—lan Spurgeon, via email 


JAMES MCPHERSON RESPONDS 

Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to respond to read- 
ers who commented on 
my article “What Caused 
the Civil War?” I was 
pleased at first to see that 
the article did not disap- 
point Ron Jones. But as I 
read his whole letter, it 
became clear that he was referring to some 
other article than mine. Nowhere did I write, 
as he quotes me, that slavery was “the only 
reason for the war.” On the contrary, I stated 
that secession and the firing on Fort Sumter, 
and the North’s response to these events, were 
the reasons for the war. Nor did I say that “the 
high minded and moralistic North only 
fought to free the slave.” On the contrary] 
have written in this (continued on page 95) 


The Lee family history 
of service to our Nation 
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SHORT ROUNDS 


Feeding the Fleet: Union Navy 
Rations during the Civil War 
Not long after the Civil War began, 
on July 18, 1861, Congress enacted leg- 
islation reforming the navy’s basic ration 
allowance. The newly enacted regula- 
tions provided that the daily ration is- 
sue for each man was supposed to con- 
sist of what might be termed a “meat” 
ration, a “staples” ration, and a “supple- 
mentary” ration. 
> The “meat” ration consisted of: 
1 pound of salt pork with a half pint 
of beans or peas, or 
1 pound of salt beef with a half 
pound of flour and two ounces of 
dried apples or other fruit, or 
1 pound of preserved (canned) 
meat, with two ounces of butter 
and two of desiccated potatoes. 


> The “staples” ration consisted of: 
14 ounces of hardtack (five biscuits) 
1 ounce of tea or one ounce of cof- 
fee or cocoa 

2 ounces of sugar 

2 gills of “grog” 
> In addition, the “supplementary” ra- 
tion provided that for each man there 
should be a weekly issue of: 

1 pound of pickles 

1 pint of molasses 

1 pint of vinegar 

The navy had better rations than the 
army, and got the prescribed issue on a 
more regular basis. For example, the salt 
pork ration was four ounces bigger than 
that for soldiers, and sailors got a half 
ounce more coffee. Better still, Uncle 
Sam’s tars were still getting a grog ration, 
nearly thirty years after the army’s daily 
toddy of whiskey had been abolished. 
Unlike the Royal Navy’s 50-50 rum-and- 
water concoction, what the U.S. Navy 
called “grog” was a mixture of whiskey 


SS SS eee SS) 
We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


and water, with the latter predominat- 
ing. Alas for Uncle Sam’s tars, this ben- 
efit did not last long; the issuance of grog 
was discontinued in September 1861, in 
compensation for which the men were 
given a very modest increase in pay. 

Although the diet was rather heavy 
in salt, fat, and starch, some nod had 
been made toward increasing advances 
in nutrition. The inclusion of dried 
fruits, peas, pickles, and even vinegar, for 
example, all helped in fending off scurvy. 

Ships at sea on blockade duty off the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts were supplied 
with fresh rations every two or three 
weeks, including frozen beef. And most 
ships’ companies bought fresh produce 
and meat ashore, even from Confeder- 
ate-controlled areas, to supplement the 
standard issues. 

The navy had another advantage 
over the army in the ration department. 
Ships actually had cooking facilities, and 
unlike the army, the navy had rated 
cooks, who could do a better job of turn- 
ing the available foodstuffs into reason- 
ably palatable meals than the average sol- 
dier. Not that there was a whole lot even 
a good cook could do with the basic in- 
gredients. 


A Busy Day at the Oakridge 
Seminary 

For many years during the mid- 
nineteenth century Miss Carrie Shead 
ran the Oakridge Seminary, a school for 
young ladies, in the family home on the 
Chambersburg Pike, just west of the little 
town of Gettysburg, in southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

On the afternoon of July 1, 1863, 
the Battle of Gettysburg erupted west of 
her home as Union forces engaged Con- 
federate troops along Seminary Ridge. 
Miss Shead—who had four brothers 
fighting for the Union, two of whom 
would die in the war—declared school 
over for the day and, with her assistants 
and her students, turned the place into 
an improvised hospital. During the 
morning's fighting about seventy-five 
wounded men were brought in. Then, 
with the pressure against the Union 
forces northwest of the town becoming 
irresistible, the tide of battle swept past 
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the house. As the tired troops retreated 
on Gettysburg, some took shelter inside. 
One such was Colonel Charles Whee- 
lock of the 97th New York. 

Wheelock ran into the house, 
closely followed by several Confederate 
soldiers intent on taking him prisoner. 
He fled down into the cellar, but the 
Rebels—and Miss Shead—followed 
him. A Confederate sergeant demanded 
that Wheelock give up his sword. The 
latter refused. An argument ensued in 
which both Miss Shead and her aged 
father became involved. Then, before the 
sergeant could take the sword by main 
force, a second group of Rebels came 
down the stairs, gathered up most of 
the Union troops as prisoners and 
herded them up the stairs. In the pro- 
cess, some confusion resulted. When, 
after a moment, the sergeant renewed 
his demand for Wheelock’s sword, he 
discovered that it was gone, taken, 
Wheelock said, by one of the other 
Confederate soldiers. The sergeant 
went off angrily, deprived of his pre- 
cious souvenir. Wheelock was later 
herded out of the house with several 
other prisoners. 


> In the twenty years preceding the Civil 
War an estimated 15,000 slaves succeeded 
in escaping to freedom. 
> Although the West Point Class of 1830 
produced two Confederate commanders 
of some fame, Major General John B. 
“Prince John” Magruder and Brigadier 
General William N. Pendleton, not to 
mention the rather obscure Union Briga- 
dier General Robert C. Buchanan, perhaps 
its most famous member was one who 
dropped out in his second year—Edgar 
Allan Poe. 
In the course of the Civil War Mrs. Abner 
Bartlett, of Medford, Massachusetts, who 
had been born in 1777, knitted over 300 
pairs of socks, all of which she donated to 
the troops, save for two pair which were 
sent to President Lincoln, who declared 
them “a very comfortable article to wear.” 
About a third of the men who attained 
generalcies during the Civil War lacked 
any prior military experience; 188 of 583 
Union generals (32.3%) and 153 or 425 
Confederates (36%). 


‘You cannot have an army without music.” 


—Robert E. Lee 


ee —————————————————— 


Miss Shead and her little flock 
tended the wounded for the duration of 
the battle and for several days thereafter, 
until the army’s field hospitals relieved 
them of the task. Remarkably, although 
under fire for much of the first day of 
the battle, neither Miss Shead nor any of 
her charges was injured, despite the fact 
that the house was hit more than sixty 
times. But the conclusion of the battle 
and the departure of the wounded were 
not the end of Miss Shead’s adventures. 

On July 9 Colonel Wheelock, hav- 
ing escaped his captors during their re- 
treat, turned up at the Shead house to 
pay his compliments to Miss Carrie. And 
also to recover his sword, which she had 
hidden under her skirt. Nor was that all. 

The Shead house had been crowded 
that first day of July. Aside from Colo- 
nel Wheelock, Private Asa Hardman of 
the 3rd Indiana Cavalry had also taken 
refuge there, after fighting all morning 
along Seminary Ridge. He too was taken 
prisoner, but was unable to elude his 
captors. Eventually exchanged, Hard- 
man also paid a return visit to the Shead 
home, so that he could marry Carrie’s 
sister Louisa. 


> In 1898, asked for some advice on 
mounted combat by some New York cav- 
alrymen, a veteran of Mosby’s Raiders said 
“throw away the saber and carry two re- 
volvers,” advice which a great many of the 
Yankee troopers took to heart. 

> In the years before the Civil War the 
phrase “returned to their friends” was 
commonly used at the Naval Academy to 
indicate midshipmen who had been ex- 
pelled. 

> During the Civil War the Union Army is- 
sued about 4,000,000 muskets, 
rifles, carbines, and the like, but _¢@ 
only 7,892 pieces of artillery. 

> The Meagher Guards of 
Charleston, composed of 
Irish volunteers for the 
Confederacy, became the 
Emerald Light Infantry 
shortly after Sumter fell, 
when it was learned that 

Thomas F. Meagher “4 

US Army Military History Institute 


The Better Part of Valor? 

On leave in New York City on May 
11, 1849, young lieutenants Winfield 
Scott Hancock and his good friend 
Henry Heth were invited to dine with 
Lieutenant General Winfield Scott, the 
general-in-chief and something of a 
national icon. 

The general was a notable gour- 
met, and his table was supplied with the 
very finest foods and wines that could 
be had, so it was a magnificent repast. 

After dinner, Scott invited the two 
young officers to a round of whist. 
Hancock, although a good poker player, 
knew nothing about whist. However, 
perhaps blessed by beginner’s luck, he 
won the first four hands. This irked 
Scott, who had an ego as big as all 
outdoors. However, fortune soon de- 
serted Hancock, and the general, re- 
gaining his good spirits, enjoyed the 
evening immensely—which was prob- 
ably fortunate for the career of the 
general’s young namesake, on whom 
Scott had long looked with favor (Scott 
had once claimed that Hancock was 
the only person named after him that 
was not a scalawag). On the other 


Irish nationalist hero Thomas F. Meagher 
(pronounced “Marr”), after whom the 
company was named, had raised a company 
for the Yankee 69th New York. 
At a public meeting in New York City on 
March 3, 1868, Henry Ward Beecher, one 
of the premier abolitionists of the prewar 
period and a staunch Unionist, urged 
Northerners to donate money to the im- 
poverished Washington College, in Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, because, he said, the college 
would provide an excellent education to the 
young men of the South under the 
leadership of its president, Rob- 
ert E. Lee. 
> Arguably the first antiair- 
craft gun in history was a 3" 
Ordnance Rifle which Union 
Captain Thomas W. Osborn 
(D Battery, Ist New York 
Light Artillery) rigged for 
high angle fire during the 
Peninsular Campaign, in an 
unsuccessful effort to bring 
down a Confederate balloon. 


hand, perhaps fortune had not deserted 
Hancock; perhaps he had decided that 
there were more important things than 
winning at cards. 


A Soldier’s Duty, and a General’s 
On September 4, 1862, the Army of 
Northern Virginia was trudging along a 
road in Maryland that would eventually 
lead it to the epic clash at Antietam. 

By chance the army’s beloved com- 
mander, General Robert E. Lee, was 
standing by the side of a road watching 
his doughty warriors march by. Quite 
surprisingly, one of the troops broke 
ranks and approached Lee. Politely, the 


man asked, “Massa Robert, where is the 
army bound?” 

Although knew the high regard in 
which his men held him, Lee also knew 
what was proper for a soldier to know 
and what was proper for commander. 

Lee looked at the soldier and replied, 
“It makes no difference to you, my man. 
Keep up with your regiment.” 


BIOFILE 
The “Stars and Stripes” and 


the “Moon and Stars” 

Many enthusiasts of the Blue and 
Gray endeavor to make a connection 
with the past by researching ancestors, 
reenacting, or making battlefield pil- 
grimages. Nearly every American, how- 
| ever, can make an immediate connection 
with the past by simply looking in their 
| cupboards! Brand names such as Schlitz 

and Van Camp’s are only two of many 
that were as familiar to the Union sol- 
dier and sailor as they are to the modern 
householder. One of the most recognized 
labels during the Civil War was the 
“moon and stars” trademark of the 
| Procter and Gamble Company, supplier 
of soap and candles to the Union Army. 
The reputation and recognition that 
P&G established during the war pro- 
duced a harvest of expansion that trans- 
_ formed the company into one of the 
most familiar in postwar America. To- 
day, P&G is one of the nation’s largest 
corporations, with products in millions 

_ of American homes. 
William Procter and James Gamble, 


| respectively immigrants from England 
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and Ireland, arrived in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in the early 1800s. James established him- 
self as a soap maker and William as a 
candle maker. The men merged their 
businesses at the suggestion of their mu- 
tual father-in-law, Alexander Norris. A 
respected local candle maker himself, 
Norris recognized both men competed 
for the animal fats from Cincinnati’s 
many slaughterhouses (the city had been 
dubbed “Porkopolis”), necessary ingre- 
dients in the manufacture of soap and 
candles. Acting on his advice, the part- 
ners created the Procter and Gamble 
Company in October 1837. By 1859, on 
the eve of secession, P&G sales had 
reached $1 million and the company em- 
ployed eighty people in its factory. 


James Gamble (left), and 
William Procter 


With the threat of war loom- 
ing over the nation, the two princi- 
pals found it necessary to formulate 
plans to keep their company should fight- 
ing break out. Rosin, a key ingredient in 
soap making, came almost exclusively 
from the harvest of trees from forests in 
the Deep South, arriving at Cincinnati on 
boats from New Orleans, the principal 
center of the trade. War would impede 
their business with Southern rosin mer- 
chants, and P&G could not guarantee its 
ability to continue making the company’s 
primary product. It was this concern that 
prompted the two men to send their sons, 
William Alexander Procter and James 
Norris Gamble, to New Orleans in 1860. 
The two young men quickly managed to 
purchase a huge cache of rosin at the low 
price of $1.00 a barrel. Lacking the same 
foresight, other soap manufacturers con- 
sidered the purchase extravagant, and 
predicted the doom of P&G. 

When war did break out months 
later, procurement officers published re- 


quests for bids to supply the growing 
Union armies. Nestled among the peti- 
tions for supplies in The Cincinnati Ga- 
zette lurked a request for “80,000 pounds 
good hard soap.” The other soap makers 
scrambled to find rosin so they could 
submit bids and samples to the govern- 
ment. John Donnelly, a wartime P&G 
employee, recalled that “rosin went up to 
eight, ten, and fifteen dollars a barrel, and 
there was none to be had anywhere. 
Procter and Gamble were the only people 
who had any.’ After close inspection of 
the samples, officials awarded P&G con- 
tracts to furnish the Union army with 
soap for the entire war. The company also 
secured contracts for their well-regarded 
“star” candles. Men of considerable in- 
tegrity, Procter and Gamble did not raise 
their prices, despite having a competitive 
advantage in raw materials. 

When lots of soap or candles were 
ready for shipping, P&G officials notified 
a government inspector who 
visited the factory and 
tested random samples 
for weight and quality. 

The inspectors never 
once failed to find 
P&G supplies up to 
the standard re- 
quired by their con- 
tract, and the boxes 
were always “Full 
Weight.” Other local 
manufacturers were em- 
bittered by P&G’s adherence 
to such high standards. A contemporary 
newspaper account attributed the ston- 
ing of William Procter’s home by a gang 
of hoodlums as a response to his expo- 
sure of an Ohio company for wartime 
profiteering by producing substandard 
products. 

In mid-August 1862, the Confeder- 
ate army launched an invasion of Ken- 
tucky, reaching Lexington, only eighty 
miles from Cincinnati, by early Septem- 
ber. The citizens of Cincinnati now found 
themselves threatened by attack with no 
trained troops to shield them. Ohio’s gov- 
ernor called for able-bodied men to come 
to the city’s defense until regulars could 
garrison it. Thousands of farmers and 
businessmen, armed with their own rifles 
and shotguns and little military training 
(collectively called “squirrel hunt regi- 
ments”), arrived in the city. James Norris 
Gamble joined one of these homeguard 
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units. Authorities allowed the P&G fac- 
tory to remain in operation during the 
periods of martial law declared from time 
to time, the only factory in Cincinnati to 
enjoy such distinction. 

During the war, the Procter and 
Gamble Company reaped the benefits of 
an unprecedented economic boom, cir- 
culation of its name, and distribution of 
its products to large groups of custom- 
ers, namely Union troops. P&G delivered 
their supplies to Camp Dennison, Ohio, 
where they were further distributed by 
the army. When the cases of soap and 
candles carrying P&G’s name and “moon 
and stars” trademark reached the camps, 
soldiers used every scrap of material. The 
wooden shipping crates became chairs, 
tables, and storage boxes. Donnelly re- 
called “it was often said at the army camps 
that the only seats provided for them 
were the Procter and Gamble soap boxes, 
but they had plenty of them.” After four 
years of this wartime “advertising,” P&G 
became one of the best known firms in 
the North. 

Although P&G maintained its high 
production levels throughout the war, its 
precious rosin inventory suffered deple- 
tion with every order. James Norris 
Gamble, a trained chemist, investigated 
substitutes for rosin, but none produced 
soap with the same quality. Rather than 
violate their guarantee of weight and 
quality, P&G continued to use the rosin 
it had on hand. Fortunately, the war 
ended before their supply did. With peace 
came an equally vexing situation: P&G 
had dramatically expanded its manufac- 
turing capacity and number of employ- 
ees to meet wartime needs. The founders 
grew concerned that factories would have 
to be closed or employees laid off. Their 
worries were put to rest as orders flooded 
the company from soldiers-turned-civil- 
ians demanding the same high quality 
P&G candles and soap they used during 
the war. 

Today, the Procter and Gamble 
Company, still headquartered in Cincin- 
nati, ranks as one of America’s largest 
corporations, with sales in excess of $30 
billion, and over 100,000 employees in 
seventy countries. Of course they no 
longer use the “moon and stars” emblem, 
nor do they manufacture candles, but 
their principal product is still soap, as well 
as detergents and other cleansers. 

—Contributed by James M. Schmidt 


PROFILE 
The First Military Railroad 

“Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion.” When the Irish-born English dra- 
matist George Farquhar (1678-1707) 
coined this phrase in 1694, in Act I of a 
play The Twin Rivals, he could not have 
imagined how applicable it would be to 
the future Southern Confederacy. Asa na- 
tion, the Confederate States started from 
scratch. What was not adopted from the 
United States had to be designed, created, 
or invented. Those familiar with the War 
Between the States know that it was the 
breeding ground for modern warfare, and 
are aware of the long list of “firsts” asso- 
ciated with the war: the first successful 
submarine and the first ironclad ship, to 
name but two. It should come as no sur- 
prise, then, that the Confederacy con- 
structed the world’s first railroad in his- 
tory built solely for military purposes. 

On or about October 19, 1861, the 
Confederate Army of the Potomac, com- 
manded by Generals P.G.T. Beauregard 
and Joseph E. Johnston, numbering about 
40,000 troops, settled into winter quar- 
ters in entrenchments around Centreville 
in Fairfax County, Virginia. Six miles to 
the southwest was Manassas Junction, an 
important railroad facility on the Orange 
& Alexandria Railroad. Here, the 
Manassas Gap Railroad coming from the 
Shenandoah Valley connected with the 
O&A Railroad. 

Based at Centreville the Confeder- 
ates could observe any Federal advance 
from Washington. But there was a down- 
side: all supplies had to be hauled from 
the railhead at Manassas. 

The winter of 1861-62 was one of the 
wettest in years, and by late autumn the 
heavily used red-clay road was virtually 
impassable. The road was corduroyed— 
logs placed transversely across it—but in 
places the mud was still two feet deep. By 
November 1861 Major Alfred Barbour, 
quartermaster of the Potomac District, 
CSA, realized that the exhausted six-horse 
and mule teams bringing supplies from 
the railroad were consuming as much or 
more in forage as they were delivering. 
Something would have to be done 
quickly, for the men and animals at 
Centreville faced a choice of either re- 
treating or slowly starving to death. 

Barbour proposed the creation of a 
railroad spur line from Manassas to 
Centreville, and (continued on page 93) 
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NHIS BOOK, Under the Old Flag, 


James Harrison Wilson tells of 


visiting Ulysses S$. Grant’s head- 

quarters during the Overland 
Campaign of 1864. Wilson’s account has 
Grant asking, “Wilson, what is the mat- 
ter with this army?” Wilson’s reply was 
that there was a great deal wrong with 
the army, but that the cure was simple: 
give a tomahawk to Grant’s aide Colonel 
Ely Parker (a full-blooded Seneca) and 
let him scalp a dozen major generals — 
the army’s top brass. Apocryphal or not, 


ea, Richard Rollins, 
Stephé rr Seare, and John Y. Simon 


CER WIDE) 


Wilson’s tale taps a real feeling that ex- 
isted at the time among Grant’s staff, a 
feeling that relative to the western armies 
with which they were familiar, there was 
something seriously amiss with the Army 
of the Potomac. With a view to throwing 
some light on this, we invited a panel of 
historians, all of whom have written 
about the army and its generals, to give 
us their views. 

KEITH POULTER In a nutshell, what 
was the fundamental problem with the 
Army of the Potomac? 
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| STEPHEN SEARS The Army of the 
Potomac was McClellanized at birth, 
and it never quite outgrew that crip- 
pling disease of “bad blood and pa- 
ralysis.” In my biography of McClellan 
I called him inarguably—not argu- 
| ably—the worst general the Potomac 
_ army ever had. This was said not so 
| much because McClellan lost the Pen- 
insula Campaign and failed to destroy 
Lee at Antietam, but because of the 
legacy he bequeathed to what he al- 
| ways called “his” army. 


Bes RRR cot 


As early as the fall of 1861 a “them 
against us” mentality was becoming evi- 
dent at Potomac army headquarters, 
“them” being the radical Republican ad- 
ministration in Washington, “us” being 
McClellan and his coterie of generals at- 
tempting to lead this army in a war and 
nota revolution. By the time of the Pen- 
insula Campaign this mentality was a 
fixed state of mind. McClellan made it 
known that it was not he who had lost 
the campaign. It was the radicals in 
Washington who lost it — who had not 


fins 


The Prince de Joinville painted this watercolor at 
outpost in the Washington lines in 1861. McClellan is 
gesturing, hand on hip. The figure in the middle of the 
standing trio is Randolph Marcy, McClellan’s father-in-law 
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and chief of staff. The third figure is Fitz John Porter. 


supported or reinforced the army; who 
had wanted the campaign to end as it 
did so abolitionism would gain sway. 
McClellan poured this false witness into 
the ears of his staff and his command. 
He and his sycophant, Fitz John Porter, 
fed it to anti-administration newspa- 
pers. The result was a demoralized high 
command. : 

From out of that came a generals’ 
revolt that plotted the sacking of both 
Burnside and Hooker. Joe Hooker went 
down because Lincoln feared the Poto- 


| mac army’s generals would not fight for 


him. At that time, May-June 1863, we 
have the astonishing picture of four gen- 
erals rejecting command of the Army of 
the Potomac. Darius Couch begged off 
for health reasons, but really because he 
knew his loyalty to McClellan would be 
too great a burden. John Sedgwick said 
“nothing could induce me to take it.” 
Winfield Scott Hancock said “I do not 
belong to that class of generals whom the 
Republicans care to bolster up. I should 
be sacrificed.” John Reynolds refused the 
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command because it meant taking direc- 
tion from Secretary of War Stanton and 
General-in-Chief Halleck — that is, from 
Washington. When it came Meade’s turn, 
he was not asked, he was ordered to the 
army command, 

McClellanism was a corrosive legacy, 

producing divided loyalties and undue 
caution among Potomac army generals, 
causing them to look back over their 
shoulder even as they advanced. And it 
was a lasting legacy. Its final victim was 
Gouverneur Warren, sacked at the mo- 
ment of victory at Five Forks in 1865 by 
Sheridan (at Grant’s nod) because as a 
McClellan loyalist Warren represented all 
that was wrong with the Army of the 
Potomac. 
JOHN SIMON To begin with the Army 
of the Potomac was on the Potomac. Its 
proximity to Washington, D.C., meant 
that it received disproportionate atten- 
tion from the press, from Congress, and 
from the president. Washington was a 
true prize; its fall to Confederate arms 
could have triggered European interven- 
tion and loss of the war. Just how close 
the Confederates came to advancing on 
the national capital after the first battle 
of Bull Run in July 1861 and the nature 
of its temporary vulnerability remain 
unclear, but were never forgotten in 
Washington. 

After George B. McClellan had or- 
ganized, drilled, and equipped the Army 
of the Potomac, the disaster at Ball’s Bluff 
in October 1861 had serious conse- 
quences. The death of Edward D. Baker, 
entirely his own fault, but alarming both 
Congress and the president, led to the 
arrest of General Charles P. Stone in Janu- 
ary 1862 and his imprisonment in New 
York Harbor. The unwarranted and cruel 
imprisonment of an officer as punish- 
ment for the military incompetence dis- 
played by a subordinate acted as a cau- 
tionary lesson to McClellan, keeping him 
from using the fine military instrument 
he had forged. In February, the 
president’s General War Orders No. 1, 
ordering an immediate advance of all the 


The proximity of Washington 
meant close oversight by 
politicians, and consequent 
caution on the part of generals. 
At right, the United States Capitol east 
front elevation photographed in 1846 by 
John Plumbe. Daguerreotype Collection, 
Library of Congress. 


armies, showed the willingness of Lincoln 
to usurp powers that he should have del- 
egated to his general-in-chief, a policy 
further emphasized with the withdrawal 
of Irvin McDowell’s corps as McClellan 
advanced to the peninsula. Of course, 
Lincoln was playing upon a weak char- 
acter, one who insisted on overwhelm- 
ing force before advancing, distrustful of 
his own army and subordinates. What 
was wrong with the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at least in the year after McClellan 
took command, was a notable distrust 
between the president and his chief com- 
mander, to which both contributed. 


Benjamin Franklin Wade, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War. 
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In that same year there had been 
opportunities for Grant to learn his 
trade in the West against a series of in- 
ferior Confederate commanders. In 
sending Albert Sidney Johnston to the 
West, Jefferson Davis thought he was 
sending the best of Confederate leader- 
ship, Robert E. Lee’s superior officer in 
the pre-war army. As it turned out, Davis 
was mistaken in his judgment, for 
Johnston was egregiously overrated. Af- 
ter Johnston fell at Shiloh, Davis had a 
tendency, reinforced by Robert E. Lee, 
to send unsatisfactory commanders 
westward, saving the best for the Virginia 


A major part of what was 
wrong with the Army of the 
Potomac was Robert E. Lee. 
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theatre. By then, even superior leader- 
ship might have accomplished little. 
Confederate ineptitude in the West had 
given Union commanders a chance to 
learn their trade, even when making mis- 
takes, and had infused a Union army 
with confidence. 

With a series of unsuccessful com- 
manders of the Army of the Potomac, 
corps commanders and even those with 
subordinate rank inclined to question 
their superiors, to use their own judg- 
ment to a greater extent than had been 
common in the armies of Grant and 
Sherman. Even after the Battle of Gettys- 


I would like to add a few factors per- 
tinent to 1864. Following Gettysburg, 
Meade fought no major battles until May 
1864. This ten-month hiatus gave Lee 
ample time to refit his army. Meade’s in- 
veterate caution was a major factor in- 
fluencing Lincoln to bring Grant east. A 
presidential election was coming up in 
November, and Lincoln could ill afford 
another reverse in Virginia. 

Caution had become a Federal tra- 
dition in the East, and the Union army’s 
timidity when confronting Lee was 
deeply ingrained. Every time the Federals 
had fought Lee in Virginia, they had lost. 


US Army Military History Institute, MOLLUS 


General Charles P. Stone (left) provided a convenient scapegoat for the debacle 
at Ball’s Bluff, and his imprisonment was a salutary reminder of where the 
power lay (a classic example of two-fold ornithological demise?). In the ten 
months between Gettysburg and the opening of the Overland Campaign, Major 
General George G. Meade (right) fought no major battles. 


burg, Meade could not count upon ap- 
propriate loyalty from his corps com- 
manders, something that did in fact im- 
pede the Army of the Potomac in the 
Overland Campaign. 

Lee’s skill so often made the Army 

of the Potomac appear maladroit, that 
from time to time critics should be re- 
minded that perhaps there was nothing 
wrong with the army that military genius 
could not cure. 
GORDON RHEA | agree with John. Poli- 
tics had led the army to follow a cautious 
path. Many military appointments were 
political, and the army operated close to 
Washington. Its function was not only to 
defeat the Confederates, but to protect 
the nation’s capital. Lincoln denounced 
the army’s caution, but his concern for 
Washington’s safety paradoxically helped 
perpetuate the army’s defensive bent. 


Soldiers had a hard time understanding 
why 1864 should be any different. The 
Confederates were fighting for hearth 
and home, they knew every trail and by- 
way, and they had in Robert E. Lee a com- 
mander whose reputation loomed larger 
than life. “Nothing I could do or say could 
make the army move,’ President Lincoln 
complained after Meade’s lethargic pur- 
suit of the Confederates following 
Gettysburg. Grant voiced similar senti- 
ment in the Wilderness. “Think what we 
are going to do ourselves,” he enjoined a 
panicked aide, “instead of what Lee is 
going to do.” 

Several factors made it likely that the 
Army of the Potomac would be more 
cautious than ever in 1864. The army’s 
composition was changing. Of the new 
soldiers pouring into the army, a large 
proportion consisted of conscripts and, 


according to General John Gibbon, men 
“whose motivation in entering the ranks 
was simply sordid gain unmixed with any 
sentiment of patriotism or loyalty to the 
government.” Equally important, patri- 
otically motivated veterans who had vol- 
unteered in 1861 for three-year terms 
were due to go home. Altogether nine- 
teen regiments, including the Pennsylva- 
nia Reserves, were due to muster out dur- 
ing May and June. Men about to go home, 
of course, are not anxious to risk their 
lives in combat. In addition, the 30,000 
odd reinforcements that the Army of the 
Potomac would receive during May and 
June were predominantly greenhorns 
drawn from garrisons, men who had 
hoped to avoid combat. 

Grant's frustration with the Army of 
the Potomac’s cautious commanders pro- 
duced tragic results. Grant’s and Meade’s 
styles of command were incompatible. In 
trying to get the Army of the Potomac to 
move, Grant frequently asked it to do 
things that it could not do. Consequently 
movements went awry and assaults took 
place unsupported. As a bottom line, 
however, I think it was a very good thing 
for the country that Grant came east. Had 
Meade exercised unfettered command 
over the Army of the Potomac, I doubt 
that he would have passed beyond the 
Wilderness. Lee would likely have sty- 
mied, or even defeated, the Potomac 
army, and Lincoln would have faced a 
severe political crisis. It took someone like 
Grant to force the Army of the Potomac 
out of its defensive mode, and aggres- 
sively focus it on the task of destroying 
Lee’s army. Hooker had treated his loss 
in the Wilderness as a defeat. Grant lost 
more troops in the Wilderness, but rather 
than retreat he pushed on. Defensively- 
minded commanders such as McClellan, 
Burnside, Hooker, and Meade considered 
as defeats setbacks that Grant shrugged 
off as mere tactical reverses. It was this 
new way of thinking that got the Army 
of the Potomac through stalemates at the 
Wilderness, Spotsylvania, North Anna, 
and Cold Harbor, and on to victory. 


RICH ROLLINS A Virginia soldier who 
served in both the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia and the Army of Tennessee was 
asked to analyze the differences between 
the two. His answer would have been 
equally appropriate if he had been asked 
why the Army of Northern Virginia was 
so successful in 1862 and 1863 and what 
was wrong with the Army of the Potomac. 
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The difference was that “one of them has 
Genl Lee and the other—hasn’t.” 

In the spring of 1864, as Lieutenant 
General Ulysses S. Grant planned his first 
campaign against the Army of Northern 
Virginia, he was infuriated by how Lee’s 
success had intimidated the officers of the 
Army of the Potomac. When one of his 
subordinates expressed fear that Lee 
would again get in the army’s rear, Grant 
exploded: some of you always seem to 
think he is suddenly going to turn a 
double somersault and land in our rear 
and on both flanks at the same time. 

The Confederacy had no other gen- 
eral as capable as Lee, and thus no other 
Federal army faced such a difficult foe. 
In the year preceding his appointment to 
command the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, Lee essentially went through a crash 
course in applied military science, with 
the South’s most experienced military 
leader, Jefferson Davis, as his mentor. In 
his first assignment Lee brought the 
Confederacy’s most populous state, mili- 
tarily and economically, from ground 
zero to having a state-of-the-art (such as 
it was) military force. He was primarily 
responsible for raising, equipping and or- 
ganizing the troops, and devising a de- 
fensive plan that remained intact for the 
rest of the war. In his first field command 
he dealt with one of the most difficult 
problems—rationalizing the efforts of 
three head-strong and politically power- 
ful commanders of small armies and 
shaping them into a viable force in ter- 
rain among the most difficult of the war. 

In his first national-level theatre 
command, the Southeast, he again suc- 
cessfully dealt with strong political forces 
and built a defensive system that lasted 
until the end of the war. Finally, as a prin- 
ciple aide to the president, he not only 
became second only to Davis in his 
knowledge of the sweep of national mili- 
tary affairs, but forged a relationship with 
the President that became instrumental 
in keeping the war going long after it 
might otherwise have collapsed. 


Right: General McClellan (second 
from right) talks with General 
Halleck at his headquarters near 
Harrison’s Landing in July 1862. 
McClellan said of Halleck, “I do not 
think he ever had a correct military 
idea from beginning to end.” 


Thus Robert Edward Lee did not 
miraculously appear as Jefferson Davis 
smote the ground with his staff on June 
1, 1862. His appointment should have 
surprised no one, for Lee was as emi- 
nently qualified as it was possible to be. 

Perhaps most importantly of all, Lee 
understood, as few Civil War generals did, 
the basic idea that Clausewitz would later 
make his central insight: that war is the 
means of achieving political goals. Every- 
thing Lee did was shaped by his under- 
standing of how the cause of Southern 
independence could be achieved. He also 
understood exactly how the United States 
would seek to destroy the Confederacy. 
He concluded that the only chance the 


Major General George B. McClellan 
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Confederacy had to win was by under- 
mining Northern popular support for 
the war, and that meant inflicting as 
many casualties, and other forms of pain, 
as possible: thus, he would attack at ev- 
ery opportunity. And he did—produc- 
ing a string of victories up until 
Gettysburg. 

STEPHEN SEARS John Simon and Rich 
Rollins are quite right to point out that 
what was wrong with the Army of the 
Potomac was Robert E. Lee. Certainly 
Lee was the superior of McClellan, Pope, 
McClellan (again), Burnside, and 
Hooker, was bested by Meade only at 
Gettysburg, and was matched finally 
only by Grant. This truism inspires me 


Major General Henry W. Halleck 
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to argue for the Peninsula Campaign be- 
ing considered as pivotal to the war as 
Antietam or Gettysburg or Vicksburg. 
Had Joe Johnston not been wounded at 
Seven Pines, making room for Lee in the 
command, we would all have a much 
shorter war to write about. 

Yet on the Peninsula, during the 
Seven Days, Lee was still learning his 
trade. His tactics were too complex, he 
handled his lieutenants and his staff 
poorly, and he was unable to impose 
his will on the army. Only his aggres- 
siveness showed through—and that was 
enough against an opponent who re- 
sponded to the same pressures of a first 
army command by going to pieces. At 


From that day forward the Potomac 
army suffered from an inferiority com- 
plex, except perhaps for a few days after 
Gettysburg. Then Lee escaped back to 
Virginia, and Meade wrote his wife of 
“the censure put on me by the President, 
thru Genl. Halleck because I did not bag 
Genl. Lee....1 am urged, pushed, & 
spurred to attempting to pursue and de- 
stroy an army nearly equal to my own 
falling back upon its resources and re- 
inforcements, and increasing its morale 
daily. This has been the history of all my 
predecessors...” That is the specter of 
George McClellan talking. 

I don’t regard this inferiority as in- 
herent in either men or officers. Rather 


Ulysses S. Grant (left). There was nothing wrong with the Army of the 
Potomac that military genius could not cure. Gouverneur K. Warren (right). 
In continually questioning his superiors’ orders, Warren typified what was 

wrong with the high command of the army. 


Glendale McClellan ran away and hid 
on a gunboat. At Malvern Hill the next 
day he hid in a corner of the battle- 
field until the fighting was over. After 
the campaign McClellan told his gen- 
erals and his troops—and the press— 
that the defeat was neither his nor 
their fault. The army had lost to a 
vastly superior foe and fought with- 
out hope of reinforcement, and he 
told his intimates that the government 
had actually wanted him to lose. All 
this was arrant nonsense, but it pen- 
etrated into the command fabric of 
the Army of the Potomac and the stain 
was never gotten out. 


it sprouted on the Peninsula, was 
fertilized by McClellan, and as Gordon 
Rhea says, was at last brought down 
only when Grant insisted defeats were 
“mere tactical reverses” and marched 
on ahead. 


JOHN SIMON I’m not sure in what 
sense an army can have an inferiority 
complex. Some element of the officer 
corps, okay, but the men in the ranks? I 
don’t see it. What I do see, in the 1864 
campaign, is men who fight poorly be- 
cause they are exhausted. But men who 
attacked at Spotsylvania as they did 
surely cannot be regarded as suffering 
from an inferiority complex. 


GORDON RHEA Yet surely the series of 
defeats in Virginia colored their expecta- 
tions—they expected to be defeated, and 
this caused a form of “institutional ti- 
midity.” 

KEITH POULTER The trouble is that se- 
lected quotes can be used to bolster al- 
most any thesis concerning morale in the 
army at any given point. What we need is 
a detailed study of the morale of the army 
throughout the war.... 

RICH ROLLINS Another factor we need 
to consider is the relationship between 
the armies and the societies that pro- 
duced them. Lincoln was forced to ac- 
commodate various factions, thus War 
Democrats and representatives of vari- 
ous ethnic groups were appointed to se- 
nior commands. Jefferson Davis had few 
such problems, and generally followed 
the dictates of seniority, even when it 
went against his better judgment. To put 
it differently, the North’s democratic poli- 
tics and diverse social structure nurtured 
much of the ineptness and dissension so 
apparent in the Army of the Potomac. It 
took time and effort to overcome this. By 
contrast the South’s military tradition, 
greater social cohesion, and deferential 
habits gave it an advantage early in the 
war. 

KEITH POULTER But then you'd need 
to explain why it was the Southern army 
that experienced ineptness and dissen- 
sion in the West, and the Union armies 
that swiftly established a tradition of 
military success... 

STEPHEN SEARS I'd like to hark back 
to the comment about Washington. Cer- 
tainly the Army of the Potomac was al- 
ways constrained by the requirement to 
protect Washington, but Lee suffered the 
same constraints protecting Richmond. 
Lee did, however, have one huge advan- 
tage in not having to report to a general- 
in-chief. I can muster sympathy even for 
McClellan in his dealings with Henry 
Halleck. Joe Hooker was brought down 
by Halleck conspiring with dissident gen- 
erals. It was rare indeed that Army of the 
Potomac commanders could hire and fire 
their lieutenants, as Lee figured out how 
to do. Meade was granted that power 
briefly when he replaced Hooker, and the 
result was Hancock’s strong showing on 
day one at Gettysburg. I concur with John 
Simon that Lincoln and McClellan were 
guilty of mutual distrust, but I would 
point out that Lincoln came to that dis- 
trust considerably later than McClellan 
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did. Mr. Lincoln spent far, far more time 
and energy and sincere effort trying to 
get right with McClellan than with any 
of his other generals — and to absolutely 
no avail. 
JOHN SIMON Surely, though, the need 
for Lee to protect Richmond was not as 
dire as the Union need to protect Wash- 
ington. The latter was the historic capi- 
tal of an established nation, whereas 
Richmond was merely the recently cho- 
sen seat of a would-be nation; having to 
relocate the Confederate government 
would have been a less damaging blow 
than the loss of Washington. 
KEITH POULTER Both Wilson, in Un- 
der the Old Flag, and Catton in Grant 
Takes Command, argue that staff work in 
the Army of the Potomac — specifically 
in 1864 — was often wretched. Any com- 
ments? 
STEPHEN SEARS | find no consistent 
evidence of poor staff work in the Army 
of the Potomac, at least in the first half 
of the war. The one exception might be 
Hooker putting artillery chief Henry 
Hunt on the shelf during Chancellors- 
ville, with disastrous results. Afterward 
Hooker acceded to Hunt’s much needed 
artillery reforms. If you want staff fail- 
ures, you can find them with distressing 
frequency in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, on the Peninsula, in Maryland, and 
at Chancellorsville, for three examples. 
Nor do I see much evidence of dif- 
fering soldier quality north and south, or 
east and west for that matter. To be sure 
there was near mass mutiny (through de- 
sertion) after Fredericksburg, but that 
was simply and purely Burnside’s doing. 
Ambrose Burnside was more than a fool 
of a general; he failed to take care of his 
men. Conscripts and bounty jumpers 
were indeed a Union problem by 1864, 
but there were a lot of complaints from 
Lee’s generals about the conscripts they 
had to deal with. 
GORDON RHEA Staff work in both 
armies was often poor. The modern no- 
tion of staff officers with specialized tasks 
had only just begun to evolve in Thomas’ 
Army of the Cumberland out west, but 
not elsewhere. Poor staff work was there- 
fore inherent in the system. 
KEITH POULTER Perhaps Lee was sim- 
ply less forgiving of mistakes. And, of 
course, as Gordon says, the dual com- 
mand arrangements in 1864 and the dif- 
fering command styles of the two top 
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men did not help. It would be helpful if 
someone were to give us an in-depth 
study of the staff work of the Army of 
the Potomac, with comparisons with that 
of other armies. Another point occurs — 
Bryce Suderow’s article on the Second 
Battle of Deep Bottom, in our last issue, 
had a couple of appalling examples of 
subordinate generals following their own 
agendas. David Birney altering the order 
of march (with disastrous consequences) 
so that his brother’s division could take 
the van, and Hancock retaining Barlow 
in command when he was desperately ill 
with malaria, “so that he could earn an- 
other star.” It smacks of men who have 
never been subordinated to the will of 
one man whose sole concern was victory. 


JOHN SIMON Subordinate generals in 
the Army of the Potomac did not regard 
the authority of the army commander as 
absolute. Commanders had been 
changed so frequently, and their author- 
ity so often questioned by the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War, that it 
is hard to see how they could have re- 
garded it as absolute. 


STEPHEN SEARS It seems to me that 
the most relevant differences between 
Civil War armies were not in arms or in 
men, but in generals. In the East, anyway, 
it all started with McClellan, and it took 
U.S. Grant to stamp out McClellanism. 


RICH ROLLINS Yes, but when assessing 
the performance of an army we have to 
look not only at its commanders, but at 
those of its opponent. An army can be 
riven by dissent and burdened with in- 
ept leadership, but will only suffer defeat 
if the enemy takes advantage of those 
things. Early in the war the two sides in 
the east were fairly evenly matched, but 
as time went by the Union’s superior re- 
sources and manufacturing capacity be- 
gan to make themselves felt. By the sum- 
mer of 1863 the Union had a decided 
advantage, both in the numbers it could 
put into the field and in materiel, and this 
trend continued and intensified until the 
end of the war. But superior numbers and 
equipment alone did not win the war. 
Success was contingent upon the out- 
come of battles and campaigns, and the 
Army of the Potomac only became suc- 
cessful when it found someone who 
could use its resources to the utmost. 

KEITH POULTER Talking to associate 
editor Pat Brennan the other day, he 
made reference to the devastating blow 
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General Philip Kearny (above). The 
death in combat of Kearny, Stevens, 
and Reno robbed the army of its most 

aggressive leaders. 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


suffered by the eastern armies in Septem- 
ber 1862 — the death in combat of Isaac 
Stevens, Jesse Reno, and Phil Kearny in 
the space of two weeks. All three were 
aggressive commanders who might have 
used the army to better effect. In fact Pat 
opens his upcoming article on Stevens 
with a “what if” look at Antietam with 
those three in senior command, a sce- 
nario not without some historical foun- 
dation. Again we come back to the im- 
portance of generals. 

RICH ROLLINS But I don’t think the 
impact of their loss compares in severity 
to the deaths of Stonewall Jackson and 
Jeb Stuart. 

KEITH POULTER That sounds like the 
start of a future discussion! So let’s sum 
this one up. There were some special ele- 
ments in 1864, but generally we seem to 
be in large agreement that there were two 
factors at work in the often less-than-stel- 
lar performance of the Army of the 
Potomac. First, the proximity to Wash- 
ington, both in the sense that its defense 
laid an extra burden on the army, and in 
the fact that close political monitoring 
produced cautious generals. Second, the 
generals themselves — the baleful influ- 
ence of McClellan combined with the 
brilliance of Lee placing the Union at a 
disadvantage, a disadvantage not ended 
until one of the Union’s successful west- 
ern generals assumed command. 
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“The effect of sending in 

fractions to battle with 

| an entire army is to 

~ | waste our own strength 
» without perceptibly 

"| weakening the enemy.” 


“HE WAS AGGRESSIVE, ARROGANT, TYRANNICAL, hon- 
orable, truthful, courageous—a skillful soldier, a faithful friend 
and one of the most exasperating of men. Duty was his reli- 
gion....” Thus penned the eminent writer Ambrose Bierce of 
his former commanding officer, General William Babcock 
Hazen, years after the latter’s death. Bierce, who became one 
of America’s premier writers of short fiction (as well as a sati- 
rist of infamous renown) had served as a topographical of- 
ficer on Hazen’s staff during the war and came to know the 
general as well as anyone. Although Hazen’s name is not regu- 
larly mentioned in the popular pantheon along with Grant, 
Sherman, Thomas, et al, of the prominent victors, or with the 
celebrated generals in gray, William Hazen exemplified the pro- 
fessional soldier whose methods and philosophy did so very 
much to mold the Federal volunteer force into an instrument 
of victory.! 


ILLIAM HAZEN was born on September 27, 1830, 
W: West Hartford, Vermont. At the age of four, he 
moved with his parents, Stillman and Ferona Hazen, 

to a farm outside the village of Hiram in Portage County, Ohio. 
There he attended school along with James A. Garfield, with 
whom he developed a lifelong friendship. Soldiering had been 
on the young man’s mind from an early age, and on March 13, 
1851, twenty-year-old Hazen wrote to Representative Thomas 
Corwin, “The desire to attend West Point has been the height 
of my ambition for years...” One of Hazen’s forebears, Moses 
Hazen, had served as a lieutenant in a ranger company in the 
French and Indian War and later as a colonel of the Second 
Canadian (Congress’ Own) Regiment and finally as a brigadier 
general in Lafayette’s Light Infantry Division. In a little over a 
half year from the date of his letter to Corwin, Hazen would be 
twenty-one and therefore ineligible for admission to the Acad- 
emy. Hazen asked to be nominated from the Nineteenth Con- 
gressional District to replace a nominee who had been disquali- 
fied, and on August 21 he received his appointment. Hazen was 
described as “short and stocky, independent-minded, frequently 
dogmatic, always outspoken...,” and possessed of a penchant 


for getting himself into “hot water.” 


Above: A postwar image of William Babcock Hazen in civilian dress. 
A Narrative of Military Service 
Opposite: A cannon of Garrity’s battery in Point Park, Lookout 
Mountain, overlooking Chattanooga and Moccasin Bend. 
Photograph: Chris Heisey 


These personality traits Hazen would definitely retain and 
cultivate. In his senior year, he received over one hundred and 
fifty demerits. He graduated in 1855 twenty-eighth in a class of 
thirty-four. He was assigned as a brevet second lieutenant to 
Company D, 4th U.S. Infantry, stationed at Fort Reading, Cali- 
fornia. Hazen joined his unit in October and very shortly there- 
after the company was ordered to Fort Lane in the Oregon Ter- 
ritory. This area was inhabited by the Rogue Indians who were 
particularly xenophobic and noted for their ferocity. Hostility 
between the natives and the miners and settlers who moved 
into the area erupted into open violence in the fall of 1855. 

Shortly after his arrival, Hazen was appointed post adju- 
tant and in December was promoted from brevet rank to sec- 
ond lieutenant. The new lieutenant’s first action came in Janu- 
ary 1856, against a band of non-treaty Klamath Indians who 
had allegedly committed depredations in the area. Hazen was 
given command of a 12-pound mountain howitzer and com- 
manded this piece and its crew during a sharp engagement with 
the skillful Klamaths.* 

In late February Hazen was given the difficult task of es- 
corting to a safe area a band of treaty-natives who had sought 
refuge at the fort. The destination, designated the Grande Ronde 
Reservation, was located some 260 miles from Fort Lane. The 
trek alone would have taxed the resourcefulness of any com- 
mander, but the situation was exacerbated by the expressed in- 
tention of many white settlers to exterminate the natives en 
route. Volunteer forces were raised whose avowed purpose was 
the killing of all Indians, hostile or not, and the military au- 
thorities were equally determined to protect the friendly tribes. 
As indicated, the job fell to Lieutenant Hazen. His command 
numbered twenty men with an additional contingent of forty- 
three men (Co. E, 4th U.S. Infantry) under Lieutenant George 
Crook from Fort Jones. These reinforcements would only ac- 
company Hazen’s force for the first fifty miles of the odyssey. 
Although there was an ambush which killed one native male, 
the presence of Hazen and his men was enough to discourage 
any other assault by unruly white settlers. Sickness and fatigue 
proved a greater enemy, and eight natives succumbed on the 
trek. An equal number of births, however, meant that the same 
number arrived at Grande Ronde as had set out.* 

Lieutenant Hazen was authorized to establish a post at the 
reservation and he immediately began laying out the buildings 
and supervising their construction. He remained at the post, 
officially designated Fort Yamhill. That August he was in com- 
mand of Co. F, 4th U.S. Infantry and also functioned as post 
commissary and quartermaster. The Rogue River Wars were 
officially concluded in July 1856. General Wool, commander of 
the department of the Pacific, later commended Lieutenant 
Hazen “for his early administrative work at the Grande Ronde 
post.” Hazen remained at Fort Yamhill until May 1857, when 
he was ordered to join the 8th Infantry. After a leave of absence, 
he joined the regiment at Fort Davis, located at the base of the 
Davis Mountains in West Texas in February 1858. Hazen’s as- 
signment to the Military Department of Texas, under the com- 
mand of Major General David E. Twiggs, coincided with the 
effort to subjugate the hostile tribes of the Comanche, Kiowa, 
and Kiowa-Apache.° 
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On June 4, Hazen departed the fort in command of a 
mounted detachment with orders to track down a band of 
Mescalero-Apaches who had stolen several dozen government 
mules from the vicinity of Fort Davis. Although most of the 
natives escaped, Hazen’s force captured their camp equipage 
and the mules. Deeming a pursuit impractical, Hazen turned 
his command back toward Fort Davis. The return trip across 
the hot dry Pecos Plain was torture for the men and fatal to 
most of the animals. The horses became so broken down that 
the entire command had to be dismounted early on the return 
trip. Hazen wrote in his after action report: “Our route lay 
across a level sand prairie, which with a verticle or Ae sun soon 


mander of the expedition. Hazen was struck in the hand and 
side by a bullet as he led the charge.® 
Gravely wounded, he sent a small detachment to Fort 


. Clark, eighty-five miles distant, for aid. For three days Hazen 


suffered while awaiting help. On the morning of November 6, 
with rations and water almost gone, he decided to risk a trip 
back to Fort Inge, which he and the other wounded reached 
four days later. 

The bullet which struck Hazen had penetrated his hand, 
breaking and crushing several bones, before entering his right 
side between the sixth and seventh ribs. The wound in his side 
had become infected. On December 5, he was transferred to a 


became scorching hot, so much so as to 
heat the soles of the shoes to a painful 
degree. The metal of the guns became so 
heated that it could not be touched... The 
little water that was in the canteens be- 
came too hot to be drunk. The slight 
breezes that would occasionally pass over 
the plains, were nothing less than siroc- 
cos, it was necessary to hold one’s breath 
til they subsided. Several of the men 
drank their urine, which only increased 
their terrible thirst.” 

The command arrived back at the 
fort on June 20 after a trek of 450 miles. 
As he had been impressed with the heat 
and inhospitable nature of West Texas in 
June, Hazen was equally unimpressed 
with most of the troops he commanded. 
Although he singled out three soldiers and 
two scouts for meritorious service, the re- — 
mainder elicited the following comment: “I never saw so worth- 
less a set of men thrown together before in my life. The recruits 
were of little service at any time, except to fill details, the duties 
of which they failed to execute.... While in Indian country they 
were much frightened, ready to fire at any time, on anything, 
and it was with peril that I could visit the sentinels at night.”” 

In August Hazen was transferred to Fort Inge, a small out- 
post on the outer chain of forts near Uvalde, Texas, and in May 
1859 he led a successful expedition against a band of maraud- 
ing Kickapoos. In late September he was ordered to pursue a 
band of Comanches who had stolen two hundred saddle horses 
and kidnapped two slaves. Hazen, with a force of ten men and 
three local civilians, caught up with the raiders on October 2. 
Although most of the braves escaped, Hazen and his men re- 
covered one hundred and thirty of the horses and one of the 
abductees (the other had been killed). Later that month, Hazen 
was again ordered out, this time to track down a small 
Comanche war party that had murdered two civilians living 
along the Sabinal Creek, east of Fort Inge. On November 3, the 
U.S. force, consisting of Hazen, nine men and thirty civilians, 
discovered the Comanches breaking camp near the headwaters 
of the Llano River. As his force considerably outnumbered the 
natives (there were only eight warriors present), Hazen ordered 
a charge, The well-armed natives fought desperately, neither 
giving nor receiving quarter. In the ensuing melee, four war- 
riors were killed and four wounded (three mortally). Three ci- 
vilians of Hazen’s command were wounded as was the com- 
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hospital in San Antonio where, by spe- 
cial order issued by the Department of 
Texas, assistant surgeon R.L. Brodie was 
| assigned to “remain with that officer un- 
_ til his condition is such as to justify his 
being left alone.” Hazen slowly recovered 
_ under the doctor’s care, although the 
__ surgeon did not attempt to remove the 
__ bullet, which Hazen would carry for the 
rest of his life.? 


James A. Garfield, future 
president of the United States, 


and Hazen’s life-long friend. 
Library of Congress 


In January 1860 Lieutenant William 
Hazen was granted a leave of absence, 
and after twelve months of convales- 

—™ cence was appointed assistant instruc- 
tor of infantry tactics at West Point, assuming his new duties in 
February 1861. He was promoted to first lieutenant on April 1. 
Not surprisingly, Hazen quickly earned a reputation as a disci- 
plinarian, and in one celebrated incident had Cadet George 
Armstrong Custer arrested in the aftermath of a fight. Hazen 
loved the study of military science, but his stay at the Academy 
was to be interrupted by events which gave him a new calling. 
The secession of South Carolina in December 1860, and the 
subsequent secession of the states of the Deep South culmi- 
nated in the bombardment of Fort Sumter on April 12, 1861. 
The grip of civil war was upon the land.!° 

When the hostilities commenced, Hazen, who had been 
promoted to captain on May 14, sought an active assignment 
in the field. General J. D. Cox offered him a position as inspec- 
tor general on his staff, but “leave of absence to accept this po- 
sition was denied.” He obtained three days leave, as he later wrote 
“to engage in some capacity at the battle of Bull Run, but ar- 
rived in time only to be caught in the retreat and carried back 
with it.” Through the influence of his long time friend, James 
A. Garfield, he was appointed colonel of the 41st Ohio, which 
was recruited from around Cleveland. Garfield was to have been 
the lieutenant colonel, but accepted a colonelcy in the 42nd 
Ohio before Hazen arrived. 

Hazen joined his regiment on September 16, and immedi- 
ately set out to professionalize the assembly of raw recruits. Regi- 
mental Orders, No. 1, paragraph I, spelled out Hazen’s first pri- 
ority very clearly: “Colonel William B. Hazen, Forty-first 


Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, hereby assumes command 
of the camp and regiment. In entering upon the duties of orga- 
nizing and disciplining the regiment, he trusts that every indi- 
vidual of the command fully appreciates the importance of the 
first principle of the soldier, — obedience to commands. With- 
out it there can be no efficiency; and he feels confident that 
every officer and soldier has determined to carry out this prin- 
ciple cheerfully.”!! 

He initiated a daily regimen based on the regular army 
routine: Reveille at sunrise; breakfast call at 0630; police call 
immediately after breakfast; drill 0700; recall 0800; guard 
mounting 0815; drill for officers and non-commissioned offic- 
ers 0900; drill 1000; recall 1200; dinner 1230; recitation of of- 
ficers and non-commissioned officers 1400 to 1600; police roll 
call 1600; drill 1630 til 1730; recall 1730; reveille at sunset. As 
happened in all commands, some of the independent-minded, 
recalcitrant, or slothful bridled at taking orders, as the number 
of courts martial indicates. One session of the courts-martial 
of the 41st Ohio is particularly illustrative of Hazen’s philoso- 
phy of discipline. On November 1, 1861, a regimental court 
martial held at Camp Wood, Ohio, tried five privates. Two were 
charged with altering their hour of return on a pass, from 12:00 
a.m. to 12:00 p.m. Three were charged with disobedience of 
orders: one for refusing to perform fatigue duty and the other 
two for refusing, while on guard, to take post when ordered to 
do so by proper authority. All five were found guilty as charged. 
The two who had altered their passes were given three days con- 
finement on bread and water. The soldier who had refused to 
perform fatigue duty was sentenced to one week hard labor, 
and the two who refused to take post were sentenced to one 
week’s confinement on bread and water. The rulings of the court 
were sent to Colonel Hazen.'? 

In Regimental Orders No. 18, November 4, 1861, Hazen 
responded: “The sentences in the foregoing cases are disap- 
proved. It is with the deepest mortification that the Colonel 
commanding is forced to believe that the standard of discipline 
adopted by the officers of the regiment is so grovelingly low, as 
to ensure at this early period of its existence, its final disgrace 
unless a higher and more soldierly standard is chosen. The of- 
fenses were all of the gravest character known in military rule. 
Three for direct disobedience to orders, which before a court 
of competent jurisdiction would have received at least twelve 
months with ball and chain. Such mockery of punishment only 
places a premium on insubordination and prostitutes the dig- 
nity of Courts Martial. It is humiliating to believe the officers 
composing this court were conscious of their own actions when 
sitting upon this court.” Hazen then ordered the privates re- 
leased from confinement and returned to duty." 

The regiment moved from Camp Wood to Gallipolis and 
from there to Camp Wickliffe, some thirty miles south of Lou- 
isville, Kentucky. The regiment was assigned to the division of 
General William Nelson in the Army of the Ohio, commanded 
by General Don Carlos Buell. In all of the camps, Hazen was 
unrelenting in his insistence that his officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers study and fully understand their duties and all 
of the aspects of drill. Regimental Orders No. 37, issued on De- 
cember 20, 1861, at Camp Wickliffe stipulated that “non-com- 
missioned officers will be drilled daily Sundays excepted from 
8:30 to 9:30 a.m. by Lieutenant Munn and will recite in tactics 


from 8 to 9 p.m. to Lieutenant McCleary.” Hazen wrote years 
after the war, “The amount of effort devoted to the study of the 
military profession, not only at our first camp but in all our 
camps, until the close of the war, would be considered very 
unusual in a regular regiment. There was no idle time.” 4 

It was while at Camp Wickliffe that Colonel Hazen ap- 
pointed a Board of Survey consisting of three of his officers to 
investigate what would, in the light of the tremendous and 
bloody events to follow, seem a light and trivial thing. The regi- 
ment had obtained caps, and some had voiced the opinion that 
the workmanship was not up to the contracted standard. Hazen 
instructed the Board “to report upon certain caps recently 
manufactured by Mr. D.S. Paddock of Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
41st Ohio and also whether the same caps accord with the con- 
tract under which they were made.” The three officers of the 
board examined some of the caps and rendered their diverse 
findings on December 28: One officer was of the opinion that 
“they were fully equal in value to those heretofore furnished to 
the Regt. at Gallipolis.” Another board member felt “that they 
were inferior to those in value, five cents each.” The third mem- 
ber indicated he felt them “inferior to those in value, ten cents 
each.” The board then concluded their report by collectively 
agreeing “that no member of the board is acquainted with the 
quality of the cloth, its market value, or the proper allowance 
for the manufacture of the caps and lest by any decision they 
might do injustice—either to the Reg’t or to manufacturer of 
said caps—the board would most respectfully request to be re- 
leased from all further consideration of the subject and recom- 
mend the appointment of another board.”'® 


Of the original captainsof ~ J... ™ 

the 41st Ohio, only / 

Aquila Wiley achieved / 

distiction—being / 
breveted brigadier / 
general at the end of | 
the war. 


US Army Military History 
Institute, Carlile \ 


Hazen reviewed the \ 
board’s finding and re- \ 
sponded the same day: “The 
whole of these proceedings is 
disapproved. The board will at once 
re-assemble and come to some kind of a final and business-like 
conclusion... If the members disagreed, it was their business to 
have taken an average of their deductions. The fear that some- 
one would be wronged, in part, was the object of calling this 
board, that justice might be done all, as there was evident dan- 
ger that injustice might be done. To ask ‘that another board 
might be appointed for the purpose’ is an admission of incom- 
petency to transact a plain and easy matter of business and a 
fear of responsibility, which I was totally unprepared to find in 
the Reg’t. When officers sign an admission of incompetency 
for such small matters of business, which every one has been 
more or less accustomed to from childhood—what can be ex- 
pected from them on the field of battle, engaged in an entirely 
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new calling, requiring an order of acquirement and genius of a 
vastly higher order.” Pusillanimity and failure to accept respon- 
sibility were deadly sins in Hazen’s book.!® 

Hazen’s camp was an exacting one, and after the war he 
wrote, “Officers not suited to their places, either from want of 
industry, character, or other causes, soon made their unfitness 
evident in many ways; and when there was no more hope, they 
either voluntarily resigned or were informed in a kind way that 
they were not likely to be useful, and | 
quietly went home.” He further rec- 
ollected, “It is remarkable now, in 
looking back over the first roster to 
notice that, as a rule, fitness was 
found to exist inversely with rank. 
Thus of the captains, only four ever 
went into battle or were suited for 
the office they held; and but one, 
Aquila Wiley, of Wooster, Ohio, ar- 
rived at special distinction. Of the 
first lieutenants, all but the two regi- 
mental staff officers continued in 
the war with credit....” It is interest- 
ing here to note that the first cap- 
tain of Co. A, who was the president 
of the courts-martial previously 
mentioned, resigned thirteen days 
after Hazen’s blistering condemna- 
tion of the proceedings. That 
captain’s place was taken by First 
Lieutenant Emerson Opdycke, who later went on to command 
the 125th Ohio, the regiment celebrated as “Opdycke’s Tigers.” 
Hazen wrote after the war, “Long before the war closed, the 
wisdom of what to many appeared harsh and unnecessary (I 
mean uncompromising rigor of discipline and instruction) was 
so fully justified and admitted as to bring to me that confi- 
dence and respect which is a soldier’s best reward.”!” 

Not everyone agreed, however. One officer, while acknowl- 
edging that Hazen drove himself as hard as his men, thought 
the drilling was carried to excess. After the war, Doctor Albert 
G. Hart, who served as surgeon of the 41st Ohio, wrote of Hazen, 
“T met no other officer who devoted himself so unsparingly to 
all the details of the work. He had occupied every regimental 
position to which he was eligible, and was perfectly familiar 
with everything pertaining to regimental organization and 
work. He was a man of iron constitution, and demanded that 
everyone should keep pace with him. He had no patience with 
slowness, carelessness, incapacity, or indifference.” 

The doctor drew from records that he kept during the war 
and concluded: “That winter, before we had fired a gun, cost us 
the lives of 50 of our soldiers. During the sixty days that we 
remained at that camp (Wickliffe), we sent 250 men to general 
hospitals at Louisville, and to convalescent camp. We went in 
930 strong. We marched out with only 580 men.... No doubt 
much of our sickness was due to the inevitable effects of camp 
life. But I have always been firmly convinced that the larger 
share of our sick-list that winter, the many deaths, and the un- 
usually slow convalescence of patients was in a great measure 
the result of the regime have described.” Hazen agreed that the 
experience was a hard one and later wrote, “Our experience at 
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to command “Opdycke’s Tigers.” 
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Camp Wickliffe was perhaps the most dispiriting of the war...,” 
but placed this squarely on “all the diseases to which new troops 
are most subject...” 

The professional difference of opinion between surgeon 
and commander is a familiar one, and it is impossible to calcu- 
late whether the prosecution of the war would have prospered 
or suffered had Surgeon Hart’s recommendations been fol- 
lowed. For Colonel William Babcock Hazen, the professional 

a — soldier, the only policy was discipline, hard 
work, and drill. He knew that he was ready 
and later wrote, “I was at this time just past 
thirty years of age. I was strong, and my heart 

| was in the work, both from patriotism and 
professional zeal. I never tasted liquors, and 
gave the work my utmost powers.” He was 
ready, and wanted his command in the same 
state. Hazen knew that the ultimate test of his 
men and officers would come on the field of 
battle, and that time was not far away.'® 

On January 7, 1862, Hazen was assigned 
to the command of the Nineteenth Brigade 
in the Army of the Ohio. The new unit con- 
tained Hazen’s regiment, the 41st Ohio, and 
three others; the 46th and 47th Indiana and 
the 6th Kentucky Infantry. The same stan- 
dards that he had applied to the Forty-first 
Ohio were immediately visited upon the new 
regiments. Hazen demanded that his officers 
and men conduct themselves according to a 
strict code of professional conduct, and in turn, he demanded 
that respect be given them. On January 26, General Orders No. 
7, section III stated, “It is enjoined upon all persons to address 
soldiers as men, not as boys. We should endeavor to give dig- 
nity to our profession by manly conduct, bearing and conver- 
sation. The term boy, applied to soldiers, does not at all convey 
an idea of his character, and is odious to a true soldier.”!” 

The brigade broke camp on February 14 and marched to 
the Salt River, and from there took boat down the Ohio to join 
in Grant’s campaign against Fort Donelson. Before reaching 
Paducah, Hazen and his men learned of the fort’s surrender. At 
Paducah Hazen met General Sherman for the first time, and 
also some Confederate prisoners, among whom were General 
Simon B. Buckner and his staff. Hazen wrote, “They were the 
first men I had seen in Confederate uniform. General Sherman 
and I went on board the steamer to see Buckner, and found 
him with his officers sitting upon the floor of the cabin... I had 
known him in the army very well. He was a man of many fine 
qualities, and I confess I was touched at seeing him our pris- 
oner. As I met him, he exclaimed, “Well, Hazen, have you come, 
too, to subjugate us?’ I was not agreeably impressed by the meet- 
ing, and a regretful feeling was left upon my mind, which al- 
ways recurs whenever I think of it.”?° 

Hazen and his command were sent up the Cumberland 
River to Nashville, “taking possession of the city early one Sun- 
day morning.” Upon arriving in Nashville, Hazen and his staff 
entered the St. Cloud Hotel where he was entertained “by the 
hospitable and well-remembered host, Mr. Carter.... We found 
in the hotel, fast asleep and very drunk, one Rebel soldier, the 
largest man I ever saw in uniform. As I sent him away with a 


single guard, he looked like a veritable giant guarded by a pygmy; 
and we all wondered if he was a sample of the men we were 
about to encounter.” While at Paducah, Sherman had detached 
the 46th and 47th Indiana from Hazen’s brigade, “by what au- 
thority I never knew.” At Nashville, the 9th Indiana, a ‘veteran’ 
regiment of Rosecrans’ West Virginia campaign, was attached 
to Hazen’s command. From their camp near Spring Hill, Ten- 


nessee, the brigade marched as a part of General William 


Nelson’s 4th Division, Army of the Ohio, to -— 5 
Savannah, Tennessee, and thence down to a 
point on the Tennessee River opposite 
Pittsburg Landing.?! | 

Hazen and his command arrived at Sa- | 
vannah about noon on April 5, and at about 
7:00 a.m. of the 6th, after moving down to the 
town, were startled by the sound of battle. | 
Nelson’s division marched to Pittsburg Land- 
ing, arriving there between 4:00 and 5:00 p.m. 
Hazen’s brigade was the last to cross over. 

His three regiments completed their 
crossing about 9:00 p.m. and were posted on 
the right of the division. At daylight, Hazen’s 
brigade moved forward and had not gone “a 
hundred yards” before they entered a part of 
the battlefield where severe fighting had taken 
place the day before. The ground was covered 
with the wounded, dying, and dead;“...all the 
wretched debris of the battle still littered the 
spongy earth as far as one could see, in every 
direction.” As the line advanced, skirmishing broke out between 
videttes from Forrest’s cavalry and the 9th Indiana and 6th Ken- 
tucky. The cavalry were covering the withdrawal of the Con- 
federate brigade commanded by General James R. Chalmers. 
Hazen’s main line came up to an open field, the other side of 
which was occupied by Chalmers’ main battle line and “for an 
hour and a half Hazen and Chalmers maintained a desultory 
fire across the narrow field.” Chalmers finally withdrew for want 
of ammunition and Nelson advanced to a peach orchard with 
Hazen’s brigade supporting two batteries on the right and 
front.” 

Around noon, the Confederates mounted a counterattack. 
Generals Buell and Nelson were in the rear of Hazen’s line as 
the Confederates became visible, and they directed him to move 
to meet the rebel assault. An officer in the 41st Ohio wrote in a 
letter after the war: “I remember him as riding back and forth 
all the morning, from one part of the command to another, 
with a little switch (rattan) in his hand, that I think did more to 
inspire his command with coolness and firmness than the most 
imposing weapon would have done. It was my first engagement, 
and I didn’t feel any too solid myself, and I remember distinctly 
that the sight of that switch steadied me....” Hazen’s attack 
stopped the Confederates, and then steadily drove them back. 
Hazen recollected that, “We kept on, stopping for nothing.” A 
private in the 41st Ohio wrote, “It was a wild pursuit, for a long 
distance, over a rough country.” 

The pursuit eventually overran three guns belonging to the 
5th Company of the elite Washington (Louisiana) Artillery un- 
der the command of Captain W. Irving Hodgson. By this time, 
as one of Hazen’s men later wrote, “The onward movement had 


David Sioane Stanley adeeb akin 
of cowardice at Shiloh. 
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spent its force, and the inevitable reaction had come.” The Con- 
federates had formed another line in Hazen’s front and a bat- 
tery began to shell the left of the brigade. To compound this, 
some of General William Sooy Smith’s troops had come up 
behind Hazen’s line and mistakenly fired into it. Hazen and his 
staff were unable to rally the men, and the entire brigade moved 
to the rear “in utter disorder.” Hazen later recounted: “On com- 


ing to a large field, basinine in our line of retreat, I could see our 


7 men swarming across it. Many went 
around it, as I did myself, fearing 
| that my horse could not leap the 
| fence. This field was surrounded on 
| all sides by a dense undergrowth; 
and in moving on, as I supposed, 
in the right direction, I lost my 
course, and did not see the main 
body of my brigade till late in the 
afternoon.” His command was not 
further engaged at Shiloh.”4 
After the war, during the heat 
of their acrimonious disagreement, 
General David Sloane Stanley ac- 
cused Hazen of cowardice, of de- 
serting his men under fire, and of 
issuing deliberately distorted re- 
ports concerning his role in the 
Battle of Shiloh. These accusations 
have no basis in fact. They do illus- 
trate the bitter hatred harbored by 
Hazen’s many adversaries and the lengths to which they would 
go to discredit him. Such post-war mudslinging was, in fact, all 
too common among fellow commanders on both sides; Stanley 
just took it to a higher pitch, so to speak. Hazen wrote, “This 
story of misconduct...was never heard of till ten years after the 
war. But since that time, whenever I have had an adversary, he 
always repeats the falsehood.” In his afteraction report, Gen- 
eral Nelson wrote, “To Colonel Hazen, commanding the Nine- 
teenth Brigade, I beg also to invite the general’s attention. The 
gallantry with which he led his troops to the attack was most 
conspicuous, and he handled them ably.” Hazen’s Brigade lost 
427 out of 1,359 engaged, a casualty rate of 31.4 percent.”° 
After the fight, it was back to the business of training his 
command, A new regiment, the 27th Kentucky, was added to 
the brigade. In General Orders No. 42 Hazen observed: “More 
attention is necessary with some of the troops of this Brigade 
regarding soldierly bearing in the ranks. More attention should 
be given by Captains to the positions of their men. The Col. 
Comdg notices that soldiers of the 27th Ky Vols and 9th In Vols 
are in the habit of looking behind them when in ranks. Noth- 
ing is more unmilitary or so indicative of the inefficiency of 
their company commanders.” On April 29, the army moved 
south from Shiloh toward Corinth, Mississippi. As the Federals 
neared Corinth, Hazen was stricken with “malarial fever” and 
sent home. He rejoined the army on July 5 near Athens, Ala- 
bama.”° 
After the Confederates evacuated Corinth, Buell’s army 
moved east against Chattanooga, and before Hazen had re- 
turned to duty General Braxton Bragg had superceded 
Beauregard as the commander of the Army of the Mississippi, 
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as it was then called. Buell’s progress was slowed by Confeder- 
ate cavalry and the need to repair the railroad as he advanced. 
Bragg, in the meantime, moved his army from Tupelo, Missis- 
sippi, via Mobile and Atlanta to Chattanooga and embarked 
on an invasion of Kentucky at the end of August 1862. After 
leaving their camp at Athens, Hazen and his command moved 
to Murfreesboro, Tennessee, and thence to Louisville in response 
to Bragg’s move. Hazen arrived in Louisville on September 23. 
On the 27th, General Nelson gave a dinner party at the Galt 
House. It was a triple birthday dinner for Nelson, Hazen, and 
Kentucky colonel James Jackson. The dinner had a tragic se- 
quel; two days later Nelson was mur- 
dered at the Galt House by General 
Jefferson C. Davis, and nine days af- 
ter Nelson’s death, James Jackson was 
killed at the Battle of Perryville.’” 

At that battle, Hazen’s brigade 
was not much engaged, “Except a little 
skirmishing by the picket line....” The 
brigade at that time consisted of the 
41st Ohio, 9th Indiana, 6th and 27th 
Kentucky, and the 110th Illinois with 
Battery F, Ist Ohio Artillery attached. 


William Nelson—host of the 
triple birthday party. 
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On October 11 the brigade, re- 
inforced by Colonel Wolford’s Ken- 
tucky cavalry regiment, made a recon- 
naissance from Perryville through 
Danville to London, Kentucky. On the 22nd the command re- 
turned bringing in seventy-five prisoners having suffered “1 
killed & 5 or 6 wounded.” The brigade then moved to Nashville 
via Somerset, Columbia, and Glasgow, Kentucky, and there re- 
joined the division. In the meantime, Buell had been replaced 
by Major General William Starke Rosecrans, and the army was 
redesignated the Army of the Cumberland. The change of com- 
mand occurred on October 24. Hazen, who had an opinion 
regarding everything of a professional nature, had this to say 
of the change: “The change of army commanders I have al- 
ways believed unfortunate. Without in the least detracting from 
those generals whose good fortune permitted them to serve to 
the close of the war, and who now enjoy the full honors gained 
by doing so, I have at all times said and believed that General 
Buell was the best general the war produced. He was a victim 
to the demand for success.... Probably his removal could not 
have been avoided, but that army was never again as good tac- 
tically as while under Buell. As soldiers, the two commanders, 
Buell and Rosecrans, hardly admit of fair comparison, they 
differ so widely.”*8 

After his retreat from Perryville, Bragg eventually concen- 
trated his army at Murfreesboro, Tennessee, some thirty miles 
southeast of Nashville. In part because of intelligence that 
Forrest and Morgan had departed on raids, Rosecrans gave 
orders on Christmas night 1862, to begin moving against Bragg 
the next morning. The division to which Hazen’s brigade was 
assigned was now commanded by General John M. Palmer, 
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and that division was in the “Left Wing” under the command 
of Major General Thomas L. Crittenden. Crittenden’s wing 
moved south on the Nashville-Murfreesboro Pike on the morn- 
ing of the 26th with Palmer’s division, now redesignated the 
Second Division, leading. Hazen remained in Nashville as a 
witness in the investigation of Buell’s handling of operations 
in Kentucky, and the brigade, numbering 1,391 officers and 
men, marched under the command of Colonel Walter C. 
Whitaker of the 6th Kentucky. Hazen caught up with the bri- 
gade that evening and took command near La Vergne, twelve 
miles from Murfreesboro.”? 

: Around noon the next day, Palmer was or- 
dered to move forward and also to detach a bri- 
gade to seize the bridge over Stewart's Creek on 
the Jefferson Pike which diverged to the east 
from the main pike just south of La Vergne. 
Hazen’s reputation as a skillful and efficient of- 
ficer was well known, and, as Palmer wrote in 
his after action report, “The duty of conducting 
this operation was assigned to Colonel Hazen. 
How well and skillfully it was done will be seen 
by his report....” Hazen reported, “Ninety cav- 
alry, of the Fourth Michigan, under Captain Mix, 
were sent to me. I placed them under charge of 
my assistant inspector-general, Captain James 
McCleery... with directions... as soon as the ad- 
vance of the enemy was started to put spurs to 
his troop, and not slack rein until the bridge was 
crossed. The distance did not exceed 5 miles, and 
by disposing flankers, for perfect security, and 
urging the artillery and infantry to its fullest 
speed, I was able to keep within supporting 
distance all the time. The enemy was not 3 miles from the 
bridge, and, by closely following my directions, a steeple-chase 
was made of the whole affair... by the time the bridge was 
reached they had formed upon the opposite side of the creek, 
but were soon dispersed by a few discharges from our artil- 
lery.” Crittenden reported, “The seizure of two bridges, one by 
General Hascall and the other by Colonel Hazen...are worthy 
of notice.”*? 

On the 29th, Hazen was ordered to rejoin the division back 
over on the Nashville and Murfreesboro Pike, and the whole 
command marched south to within three miles of 
Murfreesboro. Shiloh had been the baptism of fire for most of 
the men in the brigade, and there would very shortly come a 
much harder test “proving, as I had anticipated, in the most 
convincing manner the immense value of persistent instruc- 
tion in schools and drills.” By the evening of the 30th, the two 
armies faced one another on roughly a southwest to northeast 
line, the front line being about two miles northwest of 
Murfreesboro. It was Rosecrans intention to begin the fight at 
7 a.m. on the 31st, but Bragg attacked earlier, thereby gaining 
the initiative. Ironically, the plan of both commanders was to 
attack their opponent's right. The terrain of the battlefield was 
gently rolling, with a few low hills and cedar thickets interspersed 
with cultivated fields.*! 

By 9:00 a.m. the initial Confederate assault by Hardee’s 
troops had pushed the Federal right back almost to the Nash- 
ville Pike, at a right angle to the remainder of the army. Al- 
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though Hardee’s attack came close to gaining the Pike, it stalled 
from exhaustion and Bragg’s failure to reinforce it. Instead, the 
Confederates launched a series of determined, albeit piecemeal, 
assaults on the center of the Federal line that was anchored in a 
four-acre grove of cedar and oak, referred to in the after action 
reports and ever after as the Round Forest. It was in and around 
this copse of timber near an obscure town in central Tennessee 
that the name and fame of Hazen and his brigade were des- 
tined to be enshrined. 

The position of Hazen’s brigade at the commencement of 
the battle “was in a cotton field...on the place of Mr. Cowan, 
the line being at right angles with the Nashville and 
Murfreesborough Pike, the left resting on the pike at a point 
about 500 yards toward Nashville from the intersection of the 
pike with the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad....The posi- 
tion was utterly untenable, it being commanded by ground in 
all directions with covers of wood, embankment, and palisad- 
ing at good musket range in front, right, and left.” Hazen’s “un- 
tenable” position was south of the aforementioned Round For- 
est, and he had deployed his brigade in two lines: the 6th 
Kentucky and 41st Ohio in the front line with the 9th Indiana 
and 110th Illinois forming the second line. To Hazen’s right 
were the four regiments of Palmer’s First Brigade under the 
command of Brigadier General Charles Cruft. On Hazen’s left, 
to the east of the pike, was Colonel George Wagner’s brigade of 
Brigadier General Thomas J. Wood’s division. As Hardee’s early 
morning attack raged to Hazen’s right, he noted that it, “pro- 
gressed with ominous changes of position until about 8.30 a.m., 
when it could no longer be doubted that our entire right was 
being driven... to a position nearly at right angles to its proper 
line.” At this moment, Hazen was ordered forward to occupy 
the eminence to his front upon which stood the 
burnt house of Mr. Cowan.*? 

His line had only advanced “about 20 yards, 
when orders were given to face to the rear, the ne- 
cessity of which was apparent, the enemy having 
by this time pushed forward quite to our rear.” A 
Confederate line of battle belonging to Brigadier 
General James Chalmers’ brigade, which Hazen’s 
men had fought at Shiloh, appeared over the crest 
in Hazen’s front. “I faced my two right regiments 
to the rear, and, moving them into the skirt of 
woods, commenced to engage in that direction. My 
two left regiments were retired some 50 yards, and 
moved to the left of the pike to take cover of a slight 
crest, and engaged to the front.... The enemy had 
by this time taken position about the burnt house, 
and the action became at my position terrific. The 
efforts of the enemy to force back my front and 
cross the cotton-field... were persistent, and were 
prevented only by the most unflinching determination upon 
the part of the 41st Ohio and 110th Illinois.... All of the troops 
of General Wood, posted to our left, except two regiments 
guarding a ford some distance to our left and rear, were with- 
drawn to repel the assault upon the right, so that the Nine- 
teenth Brigade {Hazen’s brigade at this time was officially the 
Second Brigade, Second Division, Left Wing] was the extreme 
left of the army. Upon this point, as a pivot, the entire army 
oscillated from front to rear the entire day.” The ammunition 


of Hazen’s heavily engaged left regiments became nearly ex- 
hausted and he experienced difficulty in getting it replenished. 
Hazen gave orders to Lieutenant Colonel Wiley of the 41st Ohio 
to have his men fix bayonets, and he then rode to Colonel Tho- 
mas Casey of the 110th Illinois and ordered him to have his 
men do the same. Colonel Casey wrote in his after action re- 
port, “I replied that we had no bayonets, and received the an- 
swer that we should club muskets if attacked.” Fortunately this 
deficiency, which had either escaped Hazen’s careful attention 
or his memory, did not matter, for the Confederates did not 
close with Casey’s men who were soon after moved over into 
the forest on the left of some of Milo Hascall’s brigade.** 
Hazen brought the 9th Indiana over from his right to re- 
lieve the 41st Ohio. After a brief respite, another Confederate 
assault was mounted about 10:00 a.m. This attack was made by 
Brigadier General Daniel Donelson’s Tennessee brigade. The 
brunt of Donelson’s assault fell to Hazen’s right against Cruft’s 
brigade, and with assistance from A.P. Stewart’s Tennesseans, 
Donelson managed to dislodge the Federals. Hazen wrote, “All 
of our troops occupying these woods now fell back, exposing 
my right flank, and threatening an assault from this point that 
would sweep away our entire left.” A timely counterattack by 
Lieutenant Colonel Oliver Shepherd’s brigade of regulars from 
Thomas’ command blunted Stewart's drive, and General Palmer 
sent a part of Grose’s Third Brigade to Hazen’s support. These 
troops he posted to the right and rear along with the 41st Ohio, 
“so as to face the advancing column. It was a place of great 
danger, and our losses were heavy....” Aided by troops from 
Hascall’s brigade, the Federal line held. The Confederates broke 
contact and retired around noon. “The enemy now took cover 
in the wood [This ‘wood’ Hazen refers to was a larger forest 
wy close to and to the southwest of the 
~~ Round Forest], keeping up so de- 
structive a fire as to make it neces- 
sary to retire behind the embank- 
ment of the railroad, which only 
necessitated the swinging to the 
rear of my right....”** 


Hazen believed that General 
Buell (left) was the best 
general the war produced. 
Library of Congress 


At 2 p.m., another Confeder- 
ate assault was made on the 
Round Forest, this time by the 
Alabama-Louisiana brigade un- 
der the command of Brigadier 

: General Daniel W. Adams. This 
attack “was resisted sai more easily than the previous ones, 
there being now a large force of our artillery bearing upon this 
point.” The final Confederate assault upon the Round Forest 
was made “at about 4 p.m.” This attack was made by the Con- 
federate brigades of Joseph Palmer and William Preston who 
“advanced upon my front in two lines. The battle had hushed, 
and the dreadful splendor of this advance can only be con- 
ceived, as all description must fall vastly short.” Hazen’s line 
had been strengthened “by such fragments of troops as I could 
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pick up...” Also, part of Sheridan’s division was a few hundred 
yards in the rear and part of Hascall’s brigade was formed to 
the right of the railroad. The Confederate assault was not 
pressed with vigor, the right of their line being dispersed by a 
single volley. “This virtually ended the 
fight of the day.” During the night, 
Hazen’s brigade “rested where it had 
fought, not a stone’s throw from where 
it was posted in the morning, till with- 
drawn at dawn the next day.” 

On January 2, Hazen’s command 
was ordered across Stones River to sup- 
port Grose’s brigade which was posted 
in support of General Horatio Van 
Cleve’s Third Division of Crittenden’s 
wing. Hazen reported, “I reached the 
field about 4 p.m., finding the entire di- 
vision put to rout.” The Confederate as- 
sault had, by the time of Hazen’s arrival, 
been checked, but he could not help in- 
cluding in his after action report the 
comment, “It was difficult to say which 
was running away the more rapidly, the 
division of Van Cleve to the rear, or the 
enemy in the opposite direction.” Hazen 
followed up the Confederate retreat and 
pieced together a new line before being 
relieved by the division commanded by Jefferson C. Davis.*° 

Hazen was effusive in his praise for all of his officers and 
men. Specifically, of the 9th Indiana and 41st Ohio, he wrote, 
“Their steadiness under fire was incredible.” Hazen gave his sub- 
ordinate officers the credit for the steadiness of the men: “To 
the officers commanding regiments of this brigade too much 
consideration cannot be given....To them the commander of 
the brigade feels that he owes everything, as there were times 
when faltering upon their part would have been destruction to 
the left of the army.” Hazen, the tireless professional and in- 
structor, also included the following in his afteraction summary: 
“Close observation of the conduct and character of our troops 
for the past few days has confirmed me in the long-settled be- 
lief that our army is borne down by a lamentable weight of 
official incapacity in regimental organizations. The reasonable 
expectations of the country can, in my opinion, never be real- 
ized until this incubus is summarily ejected, and young men of 
known military ability and faculty to command men, without 
regard to previous seniority, are put in their places. I saw upon 
the field company officers of over a year’s standing who neither 
had the power nor the knowledge how to form their men in 
two ranks.” Hazen was correct, but his inclusion of such candid 
observations in an official report did not endear him to some 
elements in the army’s high command. This, however, did not 
bother him; the “official incapacity” did.*” 

General Rosecrans recommended Hazen, along with ten 
other colonels, for promotion to brigadier general. Hazen’s di- 
vision commander, John Palmer, reported, “Colonel Hazen 
proved himself a brave and able soldier by the courage and 
skill exhibited in forming and sheltering his troops, and in or- 
ganizing and fighting all the materials around him for the 
maintenance of his important position.” Hazen reported a to- 
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tal of 433 casualties out of the total of 1,391 with which he 
departed Nashville, and he was wounded in the shoulder by a 
spent ball and his horse killed. His orderly, Sergeant Henry 
Dietrich was killed at his side. 


Civil War monument, honor the stand of Hazen’s brigade at Stone’s River. 


After the Battle of Stones River, the Army of the Cumber- 
land settled into camps around Murfreesboro while General 
Rosecrans prepared for another offensive against Bragg. Hazen’s 
brigade was posted at Readyville, ten miles east of Murfreesboro, 
and represented the extreme left flank of the army. Hazen rec- 
ollected that his isolated and exposed position “was the best 
school of practical soldiering we could have had.” Soon after 
setting up his camp, Hazen, forever the instructor, had his of- 
ficers and men back to school. On March 4, he issued an order 
establishing “a general school of instruction” with the trusted 
and highly capable Lieutenant Colonel Wiley of the 41st Ohio 
as the instructor. The entire brigade including staff and head- 
quarters were given instructions in Hardee’s Tactics, the author 
of which, ironically, was only some twenty miles away com- 
manding the Confederate corps on Bragg’s right.** 

William Hazen was a no-nonsense professional whose 
reputation was becoming known in the army. There was, how- 
ever, a very compassionate side to him, and the plight of the 
civilians caught up in the conflict caused him pain. General 
Rosecrans was wary of Confederate spies and had issued or- 
ders to detain any civilians trying to pass through the Federal 
lines until army headquarters could examine them. This was, 
to say the very least, a slow process. On April 16 Hazen sent a 
letter to Lieutenant Colonel Goddard, A.A.G. of the Army of 
the Cumberland, stating his concern for these civilians. He 
wrote, “Scarcely a day passes but two or three applications are 
made at the lines of my camp by refugees—women, children 
and sometimes whole families—to come within my lines.... 
These are often cases of peculiar hardship claiming my atten- 
tion. Existing orders require me to keep them beyond the lines 
until communication is had with Department Headquarters 
upon the subject. As these people are usually quite destitute 
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and arrive just at night—this sometimes causes suffering. Would 
it not be well to grant discretion to the officer commanding 
this post in such cases? Expeditions in passing beyond my lines 
frequently in returning have with them negro women and chil- 


dren and sometimes old and infirm <r 


men. Existing orders prevent my 
sending them to the rear. What shall 
be done with such persons?” The or- 
der regulating entry into the Federal 
lines, however, was neither modified 
nor rescinded by Rosecrans.*? 


Hazen was appointed 
brigadier general in 1863. 


US Army Military History History Institute 


In June, Hazen once again found 
himself at odds with army headquar- 
ters, this time over the right of bri- 
gade commanders to inflict summary 
punishment on transgressors belong- 
ing to their commands. Early in that 
month Hazen had a member of the 
41st Ohio punished for drunkenness 
and abuse of the guard by making the 
miscreant “ride the wooden horse.” Hazen’s action was reported 
to Palmer, the division commander, and then to Rosecrans, who 
subsequently issued an order supporting Palmer in curtailing 
the ability of a brigade commander to inflict summary punish- 
ment without a formal hearing. 

Hazen did not submit quietly, and on June 13 fired off a 
letter to army headquarters: “I conceive in the remarks of the 
General commanding the division he has, while complaining 
of the punishment of a private without formal hearing con- 
demned and prohibited...the system of discipline of a brigade 
commander. The man was brought to my Provost Marshal while 
intoxicated and placed upon the wooden horse for contuma- 
cious conduct and abuse of the guard. His feet were tied to a 
heavy rock lying on the ground to compel him to sit as ordered. 
I am not aware that this particular form of punishment is ille- 
gal and if it is objected that it is ‘humiliating’ I have to say that 
is its precise object. The physical suffering is trifling, but so ef- 
fectual is it that no man of my command has twice ridden the 
wooden horse....the opinion of the General commanding the 
Army is unequivocally expressed in the circular letter of June, 
1863... | respectfully ask to be released from the duty of pub- 
lishing this order to my command. Its publication can have no 
other effect than to induce disrespect of authority in the very 
men who should most fear it.” He concluded the letter by blast- 
ing a recent court martial sentence: “I submit that there is need 
of sustaining, rather than weakening my authority. When, for 
an offense that might compromise the safety of an army, a Gen- 
eral Court Martial awards one of my mena sentence that makes 
the trial a farce—thirty days labor!”4° 

On June 23, Hazen received orders to march the next day, 
thus ending his command’s long stay at Readyville, which Hazen 
referred to as “a continued picnic.” The brigade marched the 
following morning amid a driving rain toward Bradyville, five 
miles to the south. The incessant rains turned the roads and 
fields into quagmires, greatly slowing the movement of all of 


the troops on the left who were under the overall command of 
Crittenden. Hazen’s men finally ascended from the Nashville 
Basin onto the Highland Rim, marching over country that 
Hazen described as “bottomless mud.” The rain which had be- 
gun on June 24 would continue in varying degrees 
of intensity for two weeks. The command reached 
Manchester on June 29, and Hazen reported that 
it bivouacked “upon the foulest grounds it ever 
rested upon.” After camping at Manchester, they 
marched south, and after numerous stops and de- 
lays reached Morris’ Ford on the Elk River just 
before noon on July 3. Bragg and the Army of Ten- 
nessee had retreated and were moving to Chatta- 
nooga. Hazen and his brigade then returned to 
Manchester where they remained for six weeks 
while Rosecrans prepared for the second phase of 
his campaign to capture Chattanooga.*! 

On August 16 Hazen and his command de- 
parted Manchester, marched to Walden’s Ridge, 
the eastern escarpment of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, and thence to Poe’s Tavern, which was lo- 
cated ten miles above Chattanooga. Upon arrival, 
Hazen was given command of all of the troops 
then in the Tennessee Valley opposite and above 
Chattanooga. Consisting of his own brigade, Wagner’s brigade 
of infantry, Wilder’s brigade of mounted infantry, and Minty’s 
brigade of cavalry, this seven thousand-man force was to “closely 
watch the movements of the enemy...to make such dispositions 
of the forces as should lead the enemy to believe that the Valley 
was occupied by a large force....” 

Hazen’s activities were a feint designed to fix Bragg’s at- 
tention up river, while the bulk of the Federal army crossed 
the Tennessee River well below Chattanooga. Hazen and his 
men did their job to perfection. He recollected, “Troops were 
made to appear simultaneously at three or four different cross- 
ings, and, by ingeniously arranging their camp fires and beat- 
ing their calls and the dexterous use of artillery, were made to 
represent a division of troops at each place.” Hazen made use 
of his musicians who “...performed a good deal of ‘dumb but 
noisy show... stationing the bands and field music divided into 
many detachments, in different parts of the valley, and caus- 
ing them to play as for parades, tattoo, and reveille, as if there 
were at least one army corps present, with many more troops 
constantly arriving.” 

Hazen’s diversion was highly effective, and Bragg and his 
generals continued to look for the main Federal thrust to come 
up river from Chattanooga. In the meantime, Rosecrans and 
the bulk of the Army of the Cumberland crossed down river in 
the vicinity of Bridgeport, Alabama. They then advanced ona 
broad front threatening Bragg’s line of communication, the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad, which connected Chattanooga 
with Atlanta. Bragg began evacuating Chattanooga on the 
evening of September 8, and concentrated his army in the vi- 
cinity of Lafayette, Georgia, twenty-five miles to the south. Bragg 
was also being reinforced by two brigades from Johnston’s army 
in Mississippi as well as by two divisions of Longstreet’s corps 
en route from Virginia. 

Hazen’s brigade rejoined its division at Graysville, Geor- 
gia, and then proceeded to Ringgold. After some skirmishing 
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with Confederate cavalry over the next several days, Hazen and 
his command reached a point one mile north of Lee and 
Gordon’s Mill near the Lafayette-Chattanooga Road on Friday 
evening, September 18. In the meantime, Bragg’s reinforced 
army had begun a movement against Rosecrans’ widely scat- 
tered force, and the latter, realizing his peril, was vigorously con- 
centrating his army. After limited but sharp fighting on the 18th, 
part of Bragg’s army managed to cross the West Chickamauga 
Creek in an effort to turn Rosecrans’ left and isolate him from 
Chattanooga. Lieutenant Ambrose Bierce, WhO WaS pee 
serving as topographical engineer on Hazen’s staff, | 
later wrote, “Chickamauga was a fight for posses- 
sion of a road.” Hazen’s brigade marched up this 
road at 11:00 a.m. on the 19th with orders “...to 
move in the direction of the firing, then growing 
severe, about one and one-half miles to our left in 
front of the position of General Thomas.” The fight- 
ing escalated quickly as Bragg sent troops in against 
the Federal left and Rosecrans responded.** 


Colonel Isaac C.B. Suman’s suggestion 
that wooden breastworks be thrown up 


was a tactical novelty at the time. 
History of Porter County, Indiana 


On the way to the front, Palmer’s division de- 
toured off the road to the west and in doing so 
passed Rosecrans’ headquarters. Hazen recollected, “He 
[Rosecrans] hailed me, and gave me minute directions for go- 
ing into action, which afterward were repeated to the division 
commander.” Reaching a point on the Lafayette Road near the 
Poe House, Palmer’s division deployed for battle. Hazen was 
on the left of the division. He wrote, “The line was then moved 
forward en echelon by brigades, my brigade commencing the 
movement.” Hazen’s line advanced about a half mile into the 
Brock Field before, “..the enemy could be plainly seen across 
an open space, and very soon, after a severe engagement, he 
retreated...” The troops that Hazen’s men fought here were 
from Preston Smith’s and Otho Strahl’s brigades of Major Gen- 
eral Benjamin Cheatham’s division. It was now about 3:00 p.m., 
and General John Turchin’s brigade relieved Hazen’s men, who 
fell back to replenish ammunition and to take charge of four 
batteries that were without support. Colonel Isaac Suman, com- 
manding the 9th Indiana, reported: “...after driving the en- 
emy before us, the regiment, by order of General Hazen, was 
drawn off to procure more ammunition, replenish canteens, 
and clean the guns—this after firing about 100 rounds of car- 
tridges per man. While here General Hazen passed along the 
lines and was heartily cheered by every man in the regiment.” 
Hazen’s men were just completing their resupply when Will- 
iam Bate’s brigade from A.P. Stewart's division attacked be- 
yond Hazen’s right. Hazen reported, “I at once moved my bri- 
gade to the right, and forming it so as to face the sound of 
battle, moved forward....” The brigade became severely engaged, 
the 6th Kentucky being particularly hard hit. Hazen’s line was 
flanked on its left, and, “The advance of the enemy was now 
steady.... I found myself the only general officer upon that part 
of the field, and to check the farther advance of the enemy was 
of the utmost importance.” Hazen ordered the twenty guns 
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under his care unlimbered, “...there being but about two min- 
utes to make these dispositions before the blow came....” The 
Federal gunners won the race, and, “...for two or three minutes 
all the guns fired at point blank as rapidly as possible. When 
the smoke cleared away, several riderless horses came gallop- 
ing up the road, but there were no troops there.” It was now 
close to 5:30, and except for an assault by Henry Clayton’s Ala- 
bama brigade, which did not involve Hazen’s command, the 
fighting on this sector of the field was done.*4 


Lieutenant Ambrose Bierce (right) 
called Hazen “the best hated man” in the army. 
US Army Military History Institute, Carlisle. 


The brigade was then posted four hundred yards east of 
the Lafayette Road opposite the Kelly House in a large salient 
in the Federal line. The day’s fight had cost the command 442 
officers and men out of 1,467 taken into action or 30.1 percent 
of its total. Hazen reported that, “Although my losses this day 
had been great...the brigade, with the exception of the Sixth 
Kentucky, was in good condition, with few absentees.” The 6th 
Kentucky due to the “great mortality among its officers” was 
divided up among the other regiments. It is interesting to note 
that it was not until near daybreak on the 20th that Hazen or- 
dered breastworks constructed along his front, and this was done 
at the suggestion of Colonel Isaac Suman of the 9th Indiana. 
Hazen wrote much later that the breastworks were an idea 
“which no one before seemed to have thought of.” Hazen at 
first objected, telling the Indiana colonel that artillery shells 
striking the log barriers would splinter the wood, filling the air 
with flying shards. The persistent and perceptive Suman pre- 
vailed by telling his commander that by putting the heaviest 
logs in front, the impact would be absorbed. Hazen later re- 
corded, “This was our first really useful improvised cover for 
infantry.’ The work was quickly taken up by the other divisions 
in the Kelly salient. This was the first time the Army of the 
Cumberland had used substantial and contiguous breastworks, 
and their impact would prove significant.® 

The Confederate assault on Sunday the 20th commenced 
about 9:30 a.m. to the north of Hazen’s position and was soon 
taken up successively by Confederate units down the line. 
Hazen’s position was attacked by Lucius Polk's brigade and then 
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by James Deshler’s brigade, both from Major General Patrick 
Cleburne’s division. Cleburne’s troops were among the very 
best in either army, and their assault was made “with a fury 
never witnessed upon the field either of Shiloh or Stone River.” 
The attackers made little headway, however, against the con- 
centrated fire from behind the breastworks. Hazen reported 
that, “The value of this simple breastwork will be understood 
since my loss behind it was only about 13 men during a period 
of more stubborn fighting than at Shiloh or Stone River, when 


Union troops on the firing line at Chickamauga. 


Office of Military History, Department of the Army 


the same brigade at each place lost over 400 men.” The evolu- 
tion of battlefield tactics, at least in this theatre, had taken a 
marked turn. Hazen recalled that eighteen years after the battle, 
during a reunion, former Confederate General Benjamin 
Cheatham pointed to the old crumbling line and said, “Only 
for this little work, we should have swept you from the field 
before noon.”*° 

A relative quiet settled along Hazen’s front as the action 
passed to the south. It was just after 11:00 a.m. at a point about 
three quarters of a mile south-southwest of Hazen’s position 
that disaster struck the Army of the Cumberland. A miscom- 
munication concerning the location of a division, and the sub- 
sequent order issued by Rosecrans to General Thomas J. Wood, 
created a gap in the Federal line just west of the Brotherton 
Farm at the exact moment that General James Longstreet or- 
dered General Hood’s makeshift corps of almost 10,000 men to 
attack. They struck the gap in the line and fractured the Federal 
right-center and right. The Federals were just able to patch to- 
gether a line along a series of hills and ridges which ran at a 
right angle to the line occupied by Hazen and the other units of 
the Federal left. The sound of battle coming from their right 
rear was disconcerting to Hazen and his men, whose line faced 
due east. At approximately 4:15 p.m. a council of general offic- 
ers on Hazen’s front (Thomas had earlier ridden over to the 
new line on the right which was anchored on Snodgrass Ridge) 
decided that a reinforcement of the right was in order. Since his 
was the only brigade still possessing sufficient ammunition for 
a protracted fight, Hazen and his command got the assignment. 


The general and his command arrived on the Snodgrass 
line around 5:00 p.m. and occupied the eastern section of the 
ridge, deploying on the left of Charles Harker’s brigade. Coin- 
cidentally, Hazen’s front rank formed on the immediate left of 
the 125th Ohio under the command of Colonel Emerson 
Opdycke who had begun his career in the 41st Ohio when Hazen 
was the colonel. Hazen remembered that upon arriving on the 
ridge he was “...directly on the left flank of our force there, which 


was Opdycke’s.... | found him firing by volley with great rapid- 


ity—a species of tactics he 
had been taught when a cap- 
tain in the Forty-first Ohio 
Regiment.” The instructor 
was justifiably proud to see 
a graduate of his ‘school’ 
performing well during the 
ultimate test for any soldier. 
Snodgrass Ridge was an 
ideal place to utilize alter- 
nately advancing lines firing 
by volley. Hazen described 
the terrain and the tactics: 
“The position was admi- 
rable, being a little crest at 
the south side of the field at 
the Snodgrass House. The 
men, alternating by compa- 
nies, would advance up to 
the crest to deliver their fire, 
and then fall back a few 
yards for shelter and to 
reload.... The position was in a cornfield, and the bullets rattled 
through the dry corn in a very uncanny way.”*” 

Meanwhile Rosecrans, who had earlier ridden back to Chat- 
tanooga, ordered Thomas to retire the army from the field and 
take up position at Rossville Gap. Upon receipt of these orders 
(a little past 4:00 p.m.) Thomas left the Snodgrass line and rode 
back to the Federal left wing to supervise its withdrawal. In the 
gathering darkness the Federals began their retreat. The Con- 
federates who had been assaulting the Snodgrass position then 
linked up with those over to the west who had confronted the 
Federal left. The cheers of the victorious army were well re- 
membered by Hazen and Lieutenant Bierce. Hazen recollected, 
“The battle had ceased, and the great volume of cheers of the 
enemy on the left, just after the withdrawal of that portion of 
our line, was almost appalling.” Bierce wrote that, “It was the 
ugliest sound that any mortal ever heard...” The Army of the 
Cumberland retreated to Rossville Gap that evening where 
Hazen’s brigade was posted on Missionary Ridge, his right rest- 
ing on the Ringgold Road. There they remained until about 
two o'clock in the morning of the 22nd when they withdrew 
with the rest of the army to Chattanooga.* 

In his after action report, Hazen wrote, “There are several 
lessons to be learned from this fight, and to me none more 
plainly than that the iron hand that strikes justly, yet firmly, 
can alone make the soldiers that can be relied upon in the hour 
of trial. The effect of firing by volleys upon the enemy has in- 
variably been to check and break him.... The effect of sending 
in fractions to battle with an entire army is to waste our own 
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strength without perceptibly 
weakening the enemy.” The 
campaign and the resulting 
Battle of Chickamauga left a 
bitter feeling with many gen- 
erals on both sides, and this was 
true of Hazen. He later wrote, 
“We actually put ourselves in a 
position so false that for four 
days we were entirely at the 
mercy of the enemy; and that 
we were not totally destroyed 
by detachments was due to an 
equally great mistake on his 
part.” Hazen’s command lost a 
total of 500 men out of a total 
of 1467 engaged in the two day 
fight, or thirty-four percent. 
The general wrote in his report, 
“My entire brigade has my 
warmest thanks for its ser- 
vices.” Hazen was commended 
by Rosecrans, Crittenden, and 
Palmer in their reports. For 
marching his brigade over to 
the Snodgrass line on the sec- 
ond day, Hazen was recom- 
mended for promotion to major general, a fact that was un- 
known to him until after the war. This recommendation was 
not acted upon.” 

By the evening of the 22nd, the Federals had fortified Chat- 
tanooga. In Hazen’s words: “A large amount of property, in- 
cluding houses, was destroyed and used in the works, and long 
before night our line was virtually impregnable.” Bragg moved 
his army onto Missionary Ridge, Lookout Mountain and 
around the bend of the Tennessee River closing that route of 
supply to Rosecrans. The Army of the Cumberland had only 
one tenuous road back over Walden’s Ridge for a supply line. 
Some way had to be found to break the siege.*° 


THIS ARTICLE will be concluded in North & South, volume 4, 
#4, which will mail to subscribers on February 16, 2001. 
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This painting depicts the scene at Sand Creek, Colorado, on November 29, 1864, where two 


regiments of Colorado volunteer cavalry slaughtered at least one hundred and fifty Cheyenne 
and Arapaho men, women, and children in an orgy of violence. Courtesy Colorado Historical 
Society, Congressional legislation to create a National Historic Site at the location of the 
Sand Creek Massacre was signed into law by President Clinton on November 7, 2000. 
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THE GUNS THAT THUNDERED 
at Fort Sumter and Rich Mountain, 
Bull Run and Wilson’s Creek were 
part of an argument by white 
Americans about the future of a 
white republic. Although secession- 
ists made much of the “Black Re- 
publicans” supposed penchant for 
racial equality, both contestants 
shared a common racism. Nowhere 
in the slaveholding states could even 
propertied free Blacks vote or hold 
public office. In the nonslaveholding 
states, Blacks were barred, legally or 
by custom, from the ballot box in all 
but five New England states, and 
even there were confined to the 
lowest rungs of economic life. In 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa and Oregon it 
was against the law for African 
Americans even to enter the state. A 
delegate to the 1837 Pennsylvania 
state constitutional convention 
captured the general understanding 
when he declared the United States 
“a political community of white 
persons.”! 

Nevertheless, the outbreak of 
civil war created conditions in which 
marginalized Americans moved 
promptly to better their position or 
at least hold their ground. Some- 
times eagerly, sometimes reluctantly, 
the Union and Confederate govern- 
ments attempted to tap the military 
manpower of these groups, so that 
an estimated 20,000 Indians fought 
as participants in the conflict, as did 
at least 198,000 Blacks. As a result, 
the Civil War was in part an interra- 
cial conflict, the conduct of which 
tells much about American racial 
dynamics at the time. 


IN ORDER TO TELLA STORY that has 
racism at its heart, one must first under- 
stand the concept. Racism arises from 
the inherent human trait of dividing the 
world into insiders and outsiders. The 
trait itself is healthy: we don’t want our 
children strolling off with people they 
do not know. But the division is meant 
to be provisional. Understood as rela- 
tive, friend or teacher, the erstwhile 
“stranger” can enrich a child’s life in 
many ways. Racism, however, plays 
upon this human trait to produce a be- 
lief, with regard to certain groups, in 
the division’s permanence. 


HE SUCCESS OF RACISM 

depends on creating the illu- 

sion that these differences are 

natural and therefore immu- 
table. Illusion it certainly is. Writing in 
1942, a white Southerner noted the utter 
dearth of agreement about the number 
and composition of the races. “Thus one 
scholar makes an elaborate classification 
of twenty-nine races; another tells us 
there are six; Huxley gives us four; 
Kroebner, three; Goldweiser, five; and 
Boas inclines to two, while his colleague, 
Linton, says there are twelve or fifteen. 
Even my dullest students sometimes note 
this apparent contradiction.” In the an- 
tebellum United States it was common 
to hear scientists speak of Slavs, Teutons, 
Celts, Hebrews, Alpines, and Mediter- 
raneans as separate races, though nowa- 
days all such individuals would be con- 
sidered Caucasian or white. 

The historical melding of these 
groups partly gives the game away, for 
each of them was able to place itself on 
the same political and social footing as 
the Anglo Saxons who long dominated 
the United States, and thus ceased to be 
regarded as a separate race. Not so in the 
case of four other groups: African Ameri- 
cans, Chinese, Indians, and Mexicans. 
The racial inferiority of Blacks, stridently 
and exhaustively argued, was imperative 
to legitimize not only slavery but the mar- 
ginal status accorded them throughout a 
republic in which all men were theoreti- 
cally created equal. Simultaneously it 
served as a shield for white laborers in a 
society in which market forces were op- 
erating ever more freely. Racism allowed 
them to insist that a white man could not 
be treated like a slave, and bestowed on 
even impoverished whites a privileged 


status. In California a similar argument 
was used for the Chinese “coolies” then 
being imported as a cheap source of la- 
bor. With regard to the “savage” Indians 
and “degenerate” Mexicans, racism 
served to empty the continent of inhab- 
itants with a legitimate claim to it, thereby 
paving the way for white America’s ex- 
pansion from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean.” 

The United States fought myriad 
wars with the Indians to gain control of 
the continent as well as a substantial con- 
flict with Mexico in 1846-1847. By 1848 
its expansion was mostly complete, but 
racism continued to be central to the 
poitical process, as white Americans 
struggled over the question of whether 
to permit slavery in the territories ac- 
quired as a result of the Mexican War. 
Only for the abolitionists was the issue 
humanitarian in nature. Antislavery and 
proslavery men were for the most part 
united in a common racism that merely 
took two different forms: most antisla- 
very men disliked the idea of being in 
contact with Blacks (“aversive” racism), 
while proslavery men had no objec- 
tion so long as they controlled the 
terms of that contact (“domina- 
tive” racism).° 

The election of Republi- 
can Abraham Lincoln in 1860 
was a profound threat to white 
Southerners’ sense of control 
over Blacks. Not only did it 
mean the ascension to power 
of a political party dedicated 
to the exclusion of slavery 
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from the territories, it also meant that 
Lincoln would have the power to make 
hundreds of patronage appointments in 
the South—federal judges, marshals, 
postmasters, customs agents, ete.—which 
in turn would create the nucleus of a Re- 
publican party in the slaveholding states. 
It seemed only a matter of time before 
the racially-based social order of the 
South would be overthrown, with ruin- 
ous consequences. For that reason the 
seven states of the Deep South left the 
Union in the winter of 1860 and formed 
the Confederate States of America. Four 
states of the Upper South joined after the 
firing on Fort Sumter and Lincoln’s call 
for troops to suppress the rebellion. 
Thereafter, just as racism had helped to 
create the conflict, it also played a part in 
shaping it. 

The Confederate flag had scarcely 
risen above the ramparts of Fort Sumter 
than African American men offered their 
military services to the Union and, to a 


Indians being sworn into 
federal service. State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin 

First Sergeant Powhatan 
Beatty, 5th U.S.C.T., winner of 
the Medal of Honor. Some 
186,000 black troops, and 
12,000 black sailors fought for 
the Union. Library of Congress 


much lesser degree, the Confederacy. In 
the North their offer was completely re- 
buffed. “We want you d d niggers to 
keep out of this,” Cincinnati police 
warned Blacks who appeared at a patri- 
otic rally; “this is a white man’s war.” In 
the Confederacy the offer was on rare 
occasions accepted, most notably in the 
case of the Louisiana Native Guards, a 
regiment of free Blacks recruited mainly 
in New Orleans.* 


An 1860 portrait of president-elect 
Abraham Lincoln. From the collection of 
LLoyd Ostendorf. 
Recruitment of blacks 
accelerated after Lincoln’s 
issuance of the preliminary 
Emancipation Proclamation. 


It seems amazing that African 
Americans could wish to fight for the 
slaveholding South, but a few did. More 
free Blacks actually lived in the South 
than the North, and some were men of 
property. A handful even owned slaves. 
Economic self-interest therefore in- 
clined them toward the South. But per- 
haps more than anything, these African 
Americans saw themselves culturally as 
Southerners, and by volunteering to 
fight for an independent South hoped 
to better their standing within South- 
ern society. 

This was especially the case for those 
of mixed heritage. In New Orleans, for 


example, more than 80 percent of free Af- 
rican Americans possessed some Euro- 
pean ancestry. Convention, not fact, 
made them “black.” In another country— 
Brazil, for instance—many of them 
would have been considered white. In- 
deed, the color line in the South, though 
vigorously policed, was never as well-de- 
fined in life as it was in theory. In 1895, 
for example, a delegate to the South Caro- 
lina state convention rose in opposition 


This photograph of Jefferson Davis was 
taken after his release from Fort Monroe. 
Museum of the Confederacy 


Jefferson Davis called 
emancipation “the most 
execrable crime in the history 
of guilty man.” 


| toa proposal to define as “negro” persons 


» 


with “any” African ancestry, on the 
ground that he knew a number of fami- 
lies “which had a small degree of Negro 
ancestry.” Yet they “had furnished able 
soldiers to the Confederacy and were now 
accepted in white society,’ and he did not 
wish to see them embarrassed.° 

Even so, in all but a handful of cases 


| aSoutherner had at least to appear white 


in order to serve as a Confederate soldier. 
The few men of color who wished to fight 
for Southern independence found them- 
selves caught between two forms of 
dominative racism, a “soft” type that 
viewed the Negro as contented with his 


place in Southern society and a “hard” 
type that viewed the Negro as inherently 
depraved and savage if removed from 
firm white control. As a result, white 
newspaper editors might propose “three 
cheers for the patriotic free negroes of 
Lynchburg [Virginia]” and announce 
that “our free colored men... 
tainly as much attached to the land of 
their birth as their white brethren.” But 
the Confederate government drew the 
line at actually giving them weapons and 
military roles. The Louisiana Native 
Guard was mainly self-equipped. It was 
not allowed even to escort a group of 
Union prisoners when they arrived in 
New Orleans.°® 

The Confederacy did permit, and 
often insisted, that African Americans 
perform two assignments with military 
utility. Hundreds of Blacks served as body 
servants for Confederate officers. Thou- 
sands served, at one time or another, in 
the construction of Confederate field for- 
tifications. These were roles that did not 
challenge the Southern social order. But 
they underscored in Federal eyes the fact 
that the 3.5 million slaves living in the 
seceded states formed a vital Confeder- 
ate economic and military resource. The 
North had begun the war with the claim 
that its sole objective was the restoration 
of the Union, not the destruction of sla- 
very. By the summer of 1862, however, 
the Lincoln administration was moving 
quickly toward emancipation, spurred in 
part by Republican antipathy toward sla- 
very, in part by military necessity, and in 
part by the fact that African Americans 
were entering Union lines in large num- 
bers, forcing the army, as a practical mat- 
ter, either to prop up slavery by return- 
ing the fugitives or undermine slavery by 
harboring them. 

Experimentation with black units 
began even before legislation passed in 
July 1862 officially authorized such 
projects. Recruitment accelerated after 
Lincoln’s issuance of the preliminary 
Emancipation Proclamation in Septem- 
ber. It hit full stride after the president 
signed the final Emancipation Proclama- 
tion on January 1, 1863. With the pos- 
sible exception of conscription, no war 
measure during the entire conflict stirred 
greater controversy, for the enlistment of 
Blacks as soldiers clashed with Northern 
ideas about race almost as much as it did 
in the South. Here the North’s aversive 


are cer- 
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racism, like the South’s dominative rac- 
ism, displayed both soft and hard strands. 
Doubters among those with the soft va- 
riety of racism considered African Ameri- 
cans too docile and dull-witted to make 
good soldiers. Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., for example, 
thought it would require five years to 
train them into effective fighting men. 
Those with the hard variety believed that 
the very thought of Blacks in Federal uni- 
forms was degrading. “We don’t want to 
fight side by side with the nigger,” wrote 
a New York corporal. “We think we are a 


7 


too superior race for that. 


Major General 
David Hunter, advocate of 
servile insurrection. 


The antipathy of some Northerners, 
however, was nothing compared to the 
reaction of white Southerners, who be- 
lieved that by arming African Americans 
the Lincoln administration had in mind 
nothing less than a titanic slave insurrec- 
tion: “a war in its nature far exceeding in 
horrors the most merciless atrocities of 
the savages.” Confederate president 
Jefferson Davis called emancipation “the 
most execrable crime in the history of 
guilty man,’ and lamented that if success- 
ful an “inferior race, peaceful and con- 
tented laborers in their sphere,” would be 
“doomed to extermination.”* 

White Southerners were not the only 
ones who viewed an all-out race war as 
the likely sequel to emancipation. Even 
some Union soldiers, although willing to 
see the end of slavery, believed it might 
well unleash a bloody Negro uprising. 


| The slaves, wrote an Ohio colonel in July 


1862, “hate their masters & would rejoice 
at the opportunity of being allowed to 
avenge in blood the oppression which 
their race has endured for centuries.” In 
England, the Times of London wondered 
if the Lincoln administration would end 
“amid horrible massacres of white 
women and children, to be followed by 
the extermination of the black race in the 
South.” The British government had 
similar misgivings, and issuance of the 
preliminary Emancipation Proclamation 
briefly spurred it to seriously consider 
intervention in the American conflict.’ 


kind would create such a commotion 
among the negroes that they themselves 
could be left to do the rest of the work.” 
This incendiary proposal got no re- 
sponse.!” 

Such restraint went unappreciated 
by the Confederate government, which 
viewed the North’s use of black soldiers 
as inherently a form of slave revolt. Con- 
sequently, it quickly decreed that cap- 
tured African American troops would not 
be treated as prisoners of war but rather 
as insurgent slaves. White officers in com- 
mand of black troops would be “deemed 
as inciting servile insurrection, and shall 
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A New York magazine rendition of the Fort Pillow massacre. 


But the federal government gambled, 
successfully, that emancipation would 
not trigger slave revolt, and it did what it 
could to avoid such an occurrence. The 
final Emancipation Proclamation 
charged the freedpeople to refrain from 
violence, and the creation of regularly- 
organized African American regiments 
was itself a way of harnessing the poten- 
tial for violence and placing it under mili- 
tary control. Further, the Lincoln admin- 
istration studiously avoided measures of 
the sort proposed by Major General 
David Hunter, who in August 1863 wrote 
to Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton, 
offering to take an expeditionary force by 
sea, disembark at New Brunswick, Geor- 
gia, then march across the Deep South 
to New Orleans, “arming all the negroes 
and burning the house and other prop- 
erty of every slaveholder. A passage of this 
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if captured be put to death or be other- 
wise punished.” The Blacks themselves 
would be handed over to the state in 
which they were captured, to be dealt 
with according to state law. In theory this 
meant that they too might have faced 
execution, but in practice officially-sanc- 
tioned executions occurred at neither the 
Confederate nor state level. White offic- 
ers, policy notwithstanding, were actu- 
ally treated as prisoners of war. Black sol- 
diers were regarded not as slave 
insurgents but simply as runaways to be 
reenslaved, or, in the case of free Blacks, 
enslaved. And several hundred African 
American troops were in fact accorded 
the status of combatants, and placed in 
POW camps.'! 

This relatively mild program—mild 
in the sense that under it, white officers 
and black soldiers retained their lives— 


could partly be attributed to the well- 
founded belief that the U.S. government 
would have retaliated for the officially- 
sanctioned execution of men wearing its 
uniform. (The Federal government did 
in fact respond to the stated policy by sus- 
pending the practice of exchanging pris- 
oners of war, so that from mid-1863 un- 
til early 1865 the POW camps on both 
sides filled to overflowing.) In part it 
could be traced to a soft racism that 
sought to restore normally “peaceful and 
contented laborers” to their proper 
sphere. But in practice it regularly clashed 
with the hard racism of Confederate sol- 
diers on the battlefield, the majority of 
them nonslaveholders, but most of them 
disgusted by the specter of Negro equal- 
ity. As a result, atrocities were common 
on battlefields where African American 
troops were present. 

These atrocities typically involved 
the killing of Blacks who were wounded, 
attempting to surrender, or had already 
been captured. They seem to have been 
largely spontaneous; that is to say, it did 
not require a positive order from higher 
authority to trigger the killings. In a few 
instances they continued despite efforts 
to stop them. A Confederate soldier who 
witnessed an April 1864 massacre at 
Mark’s Mills, Arkansas, recalled that “no 
orders, threats, or commands could re- 
strain the men from vengeance on the 
negroes, and they were piled in great 
heaps.” In this respect they differed strik- 
ingly from the usual pattern of atrocity, 
for in most instances atrocities are 
“crimes of obedience,” in which men are 
able to overcome their inhibitions about 
killing the helpless only because of the 
imperative demands of an authority per- 
ceived as legitimate. The spontaneous 
killings suggest a repugnance so deeply 
seated, so widely accepted, that no inhi- 
bitions existed. '? 

Easily the most famous massacre of 
African American troops took place at 
Fort Pillow, Tennessee, on April 12, 1864. 
There a Confederate cavalry force under 
Major General Nathan Bedford Forrest 
overran a mixed force of U.S. Colored 
Troops and white Tennessee Unionists. 
Forrest’s direct role remains uncertain— 
various accounts have him actively order- 
ing the massacre, tacitly permitting it, and 
attempting to stop it—but the fact of the 
massacre itself is no longer in serious dis- 
pute. According to Confederate sergeant 


Achilles V. Clark, “the slaughter was aw- 
ful. The poor deluded negroes would run 
up to our men fall upon their knees and 
with uplifted hands scream for mercy but 
they were ordered to their feet and shot 
down. The white men fared but little bet- 
ter. Their fort turned out to be a great 
slaughter pen—blood, human blood 
stood about in pools and brains could 
have been gathered up in any quan- 
tity.” The mortality rate among 
the African American troops 
was 64 percent, more than 
double that of the white 
contingent.!? 


“Now we sojers are 
men—for the first 


time in our lives.” 

Right: member of the 107th 
Colored Infantry. US Army 
Military History Institute 


William T. Sherman 
(right): “the truth is 
they cannot be restrained.” 


Smithsonian Institution, 
National Portrait Gallery. 


Forrest considered the epi- 
sodea grim object lesson. “The vic- 
tory was complete,” he wrote in his 
after action report, “and the loss of 
the enemy will never be known from 
the fact that large numbers ran into the 
[Mississippi] river and were shot and 
drowned. ... It is hoped that these facts 
will demonstrate to the Northern people 
that negro soldiers cannot cope with 
Southerners.” But like other such inci- 
dents, Fort Pillow became a source of 
embarrassment to the Confederate gov- 
ernment, which could never bring itself 
to acknowledge that black troops fre- 
quently suffered such fates. The troops 
at Fort Pillow, it soon asserted, had not 
been trying to flee or surrender but had 
been resisting, weapons in hand, to the 
very last.!* 

The denials grew more strident af- 
ter the massacre became the subject first 
of a U.S. Congressional investigation and 
subsequently a military investigation as 
well, But although convinced that unlaw- 
ful killings had taken place, the Union 
government never retaliated for what 
happened at Fort Pillow or, for that mat- 
ter, other battlefields on which black 
troops were refused quarter. The com- 
mander of the Union Military Division 


of the Mississippi, in whose jurisdiction 
the massacre occurred, was Major Gen- 
eral William T. Sherman, who took a fa- 
talistic view of things. “I know well the 
animus of the Southern soldiery,” he 
wrote Secretary Stanton, “and the truth 
is they cannot be restrained[.] The effect 
will of course be to make the negros des- 
perate and when in time they commit 
horrid acts of retaliation we will be re- 
» _ lieved of the responsibility. . . . I 
b, doubt the wisdom of any fixed 

; Rule by our Government, but 
let Soldiers affected make 

their Rules as we progress.” 


The Confederate army, he concluded, 
would pay no attention to official pro- 
nouncements, but it would “heed the 
Slaughter that will follow as the natural 
consequence of their own inhuman 
acts.”!5 

As word spread of the Fort Pillow 
massacre, African American troops—and 
some whites—vowed to give the Confed- 
erates no quarter. During the Wilderness 
Campaign a white officer in a white regi- 
ment wrote home that “our men are 
much opposed to taking prisoners since 
the Fort Pillow affair, that has cost the 
Rebels many a life that would otherwise 
have been spared.” In Arkansas, follow- 
ing a massacre of African American 
troops at Poison Spring, members of a 
black regiment reportedly killed Confed- 
erates who were wounded or attempting 
to surrender.'® 
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Perhaps the most prominent ex- 
ample of unlawful killings by black 
troops took place at Fort Blakely, just 
outside Mobile, Alabama, in the final days 
of the war. Nine regiments of U.S. Col- 
ored Troops—including the former 
Louisiana Native Guards, which had de- 
fected to the Union upon the fall of New 
Orleans in April 1862—stormed the fort 
and captured its garrison. According to 
some, the Blacks displayed “excellent dis- 
cipline,” but a few accounts circulated of 
a Fort Pillow-like massacre.'” 

“As soon as our niggers caught sight 
of the retreating figures of the rebs the 
very devil could not hold them...” a 
white lieutenant wrote home two days 
after the battle. “The rebs were panic- 
struck, numbers of them jumped into the 
river and were drowned attempting to 
cross, or were shot while swimming. Still 
others threw down their arms and run 
for their lives over to the white troops on 
our left to give themselves up to save be- 
ing butchered by our niggers. The niggers 
did not take a prisoner. They killed all 
they took to a man.”!® 

Did such an incident take place? 
Brigadier General John P. Hawkins, in 
overall command of the U.S. Colored 
Troops, noted in his report that “many 
of the enemy, fearing the conduct of my 
troops, ran over to where the white 
troops were entering [the fort].” A sec- 
ond report made the same observation, 
but neither reported any unlawful kill- 
ings. At least two Southerners claimed 
otherwise, however, and historian Noah 
Andre Trudeau concludes that, although 
there was “no wholesale massacre of 
Rebel prisoners at Fort Blakely, the evi- 
dence suggests that a small number of 
Confederate POWs were probably killed 
by black soldiers after raising their 
hands.”!° 

Even so, no large-scale massacre by 
black troops occurred, at Fort Blakely or 
elsewhere, and it is worth asking why. The 
answer likely owes in part to the frequent 
placement of black units in isolated gar- 
risons such as the one at Fort Pillow, 
which made them inherently more apt 
to be overwhelmed by an enemy force 
than to do the overwhelming. Even when 
black troops were used in regular com- 
bat, they either fought defensively or— 
as at Port Hudson, Louisiana; Battery 
Wagner, South Carolina; and Petersburg, 
Virginia—in gallant but doomed attacks. 


Hawkins, commander of the 
colored troops at Fort Blakely. 


Generals in Blue 


Either way, the opportunity for a retalia- 
tory massacre did not exist. 

But neither did the right dynamic. 
In a recent study on the social psychol- 
ogy of evil, Roy F. Baumeister argues that 
evil acts occur most often when the per- 
petrator has a high but precarious sense 
of self-esteem that, when challenged, pro- 
vokes a violent response. That was cer- 
tainly true of Southern whites when con- 
fronted on equal terms by a supposedly 
inferior race. It was much less the case 
with African Americans. On the contrary, 
their freedom to serve as soldiers went a 
long way toward enhancing a sense of 
self-esteem, a sense that their larger soci- 
ety now looked upon them as men. The 
theme of manliness occurs repeatedly in 
the words of African American soldiers. 
“Now we sojers are men—for the first 
time in our lives,” declared a black ser- 
geant. Another agreed: “I feel like a man 
with a uniform and a gun in my hand.” 
Furthermore, African Americans had an 
incentive to belie the stereotype of sav- 
ages who would degenerate into animals 
if given arms.”? 

In a few engagements, black troops 
confronted not whites but Confederate 
Indians. A brigade of Choctaws partici- 
pated in the Poison Spring massacre, 
while the colored First Kansas regiment 
faced off against secessionist Creeks and 
Cherokees—and fought alongside two 
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Stand Watie, who 
became a brigadier general in 


the Confederate army. 
Library of Congress 


regiments of pro-Union Native Ameri- 
cans—at Cabin Creek and Honey Springs 
in the Indian Territory (present-day 
Oklahoma). What led these Indians, and 
thousands more, to involve themselves in 
a white man’s war? 

At first glance, their decision seems 
unlikely. White America had a well-estab- 
lished record of driving the Native 
Americans from their lands and, often 
enough, breaching supposedly solemn 
treaty agreements. Official U.S. policy 
viewed Native Americans as capable of 
advancement, and in popular imagina- 
tion the Indian remained a “noble sav- 
age.” But in antebellum America the 
chauvinism of white America toward In- 
dians showed signs of hardening into 
outright racism. 

This was particularly the case among 
white Southerners, who during the 1830s 
had to devise rationales for removing 
from Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Florida groups of Native Americans who 
were numerous, well-organized, and of- 
ten quite successful at adapting them- 
selves to the dominant white culture. 
Though capable of weeping crocodile 
tears for the Cherokees, Choctaws, 
Creeks, and Chickasaws who were dis- 
patched to Oklahoma under the Indian 
Removal Act of 1830, the determined re- 
sistance of the Seminoles in Florida 
moved them to fury. A North Carolina 
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congressman maintained that Indians 
could no more be tamed than wild beasts, 
while a Florida congressman held up a 
barbed spear point—taken, he said, from 
the body of a white child—on the floor 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, and 
declaimed: “Let us hear no more, I pray, 
from any quarter, of sympathy for these 
Indians. They know no mercy. They are 
demons, not men. ... If they cannot be 
emigrated, they should be exterminated.” 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton of Mis- 
souri was particularly exercised that the 
Seminoles treated Blacks on terms of 
practical equality, and argued that the real 
contest was one between the colored 
races and the white.’! 

But a strength of racism is its flex- 
ibility. Southerners who a generation pre- 
viously had ejected the so-called “Five 
Civilized Tribes” from their ancestral 
lands displayed no hesitation in seeking 
out these same nations as military allies. 
Texas and Arkansas were the first to send 
emissaries. They were followed in May 
1861 by Albert Pike, who negotiated on 
behalf of the Confederacy. Over the next 
few months, Pike signed treaties with the 
Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Semi- 
nole nations. Only the Cherokee nation 
remained neutral, and the Southern vic- 
tory at Wilson’s Creek convinced John 
Ross, the Cherokees’ principal chief, to 
sign a treaty as well.” 

From a Confederate perspective, an 
alliance with the Five Civilized Tribes 
made military sense because it helped to 
secure the borders of Texas and Arkan- 


White refugees fleeing the 1862 Sioux uprising in Minnesota. 
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| sas. It made sociopolitical sense because 


the tribes—it was suddenly noticed— 
had much in common with the seceded 
states. As a Texas commission put mat- 
ters in April 1861: “These nations are in 
a rapid state of improvement. . . . They 
are pursuing with good success agricul- 
ture and stock raising. Their houses are 
well built and comfortable, some of them 
costly. Their farms are well planned and 
some of them extensive and all well cul- 
tivated. They are well supplied with 
schools of learning, extensively patron- 
ized. They have many churches and a 
large membership of moral, pious de- 
portment. ... They declare themselves 
Southerners by geographical position, by 
a common interest, by their social sys- 
tem, and by blood, for they are rapidly 
becoming a nation of whites.” [Emphasis 
supplied ]?° 

“Social system” meant the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes were slaveholding societies, 
particularly so among the Cherokees, 
who counted 4,000 slaves out of a total 
population of 27,000. That is one rea- 
son the nations of the Indian Territory 
so promptly concluded treaties with the 
Confederacy. Then too, the Confederacy 
cut them a somewhat better deal than 
had the United States. And the Texas 
commission was correct: many who lived 
in the Indian Territory felt stronger 
bonds of kinship and culture with the 
South than with the North. But practi- 
cal considerations also played an impor- 
tant role. The United States had with- 
drawn its forces from the region at the 


outset of hostilities. The Confederacy 
was powerful, nearby, and likely to make 
good on its bid for independence. Fur- 
thermore, about seventy-five percent of 
the annuities the United States promised 
to pay the Indians were invested in 
Southern stocks. These obligations the 
Confederacy pledged to honor if the na- 
tions concluded treaties of friendship. 
Had they refused, the Confederate gov- 
ernment threatened that the stocks 
would be forfeit.74 

The Five Civilized Tribes remained 
united in their loyalty to the Confederacy 
for only a short period. Longstanding in- 
ternal divisions soon came to the fore. 
Ten thousand pro-Union Indians left the 
territory and became refugees in Kansas. 
Following a Union invasion of the Indian 
Territory in mid-1862, Ross and his fol- 
lowers among the Cherokee nation de- 
fected to the Union, while his rival Stand 
Watie became a Confederate brigadier 
general. For the rest of the conflict, the 
Indian Territory was torn apart in a bru- 
tal civil war within a civil war. When the 
guns fell silent, both sides had lost. Those 
who gambled their fortunes on the Con- 
federacy had nothing to show for it, but 
neither did those who fought for the 
Union. The Federal government, seizing 
on the fact that all five nations had at one 
time signed pacts with the Confederacy, 
chose to treat all five as uniformly dis- 
loyal. That made it possible to abrogate 
the prewar treaties with them and impose 
new, less favorable arrangements. 

Although most Native Americans 
fought west of the Mississippi River, In- 
dians fought in significant numbers east 
of the Mississippi, too. For the most part 
they served in bands of a few dozen or 
less, but in some cases—notably Colo- 
nel William H. Thomas’ “Confederate 
Legion” (a mixed force of North Caro- 
lina Cherokees and white mountain- 
eers), and Company K, First Michigan 
Sharpshooters—Indians served together 
by hundreds. Their motives for military 
participation necessarily differed from 
that of the Five Civilized Tribes, whose 
goal was to preserve autonomy. Indians 
east of the Mississippi were already im- 
mersed in a dominant white society. 
Their motives reflected that basic real- 
ity. Some enlisted from economic neces- 
sity. Some were conscripted (notwith- 
standing the fact that Indians did not 
enjoy American citizenship). Some, like 
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the Lumbees in North Carolina, fought 
to resist a social order that marginalized 
them. Others, like the Cherokees of Tho- 
mas’ Legion, fought to better their place 
within that order. And many, whatever 
their other objectives, responded to the 
warrior ethos that was and remains a 
hallmark of most Native American so- 
cieties. But whatever their goals, with few 
exceptions they fared no better than 
their counterparts west of the Missis- 
sippi. African Americans gained free- 
dom, expanded rights, or both from the 
Civil War. Native Americans gained 
nothing. 

Unlike Blacks, who comprised al- 
most ten percent of the Union army, In- 
dian participants could not even lay 
claim to having had an important im- 
pact on the conflict. More significant was 
the brutal Indian-white fighting that oc- 
curred on the western frontier. Though 
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seldom considered part of the Civil War, 
the contest in the Far West was tied to it 
in two major respects. The outbreak of 
the conflict led to the withdrawal of most 
regular U.S. Army units from the region, 
thereby destabilizing an already precari- 
ous equilibrium between Indians and 
white settlers. And the enormous explo- 
sion of volunteer regiments recruited and 
equipped by the federal government 
meant that by the end of 1862 there were 
half again as many white soldiers in the 
Far West as before the war (and double 
the number by 1865). But whereas the | 
regulars were responsive to the federal 
government’s policy of somewhat even- | 
handed treatment for both Indians and 
settlers, the volunteers reflected the anti- 
Indian bias of the frontier communities 
they came from. 

Here again one can see the workings 
of both soft and hard racism. Soft rac- 
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ism toward Native Americans was still 
very much at the heart of official U.S. 
policy and common among white Ameri- 
cans living in the northeast. Hard racism 
was more characteristic of white settlers 
in the Far West, particularly recently-ar- 
rived whites intent on opening the region 
to mining, cattle-herding, and other ven- 
tures that had no place for the Indian. 
Soft racism could muster pity for the In- 
dians even while insisting that they must 
ultimately give way before a “superior” 
white civilization. Hard racism consid- 
ered such sentiments misplaced. The first 
was amalgamationist in tendency; the 
second, exterminationist. 

The best demonstration of the 
power of soft racism was the sequel to 
the Sioux Uprising in August-September 
1862. The uprising began among ele- 
ments of the Santee Sioux, or Dakota, 
Indians living on a reservation in west- 


ern Minnesota. It was touched off almost 
by accident, when four young Dakota 
men goaded each other into killing sev- 
eral whites. When they reported the deed 
to their elders, it was agreed that the 
whites would exact a draconian retribu- 
tion and it was better to launch a full- 
scale war that might drive the whites 
away. Knowledge that the Union govern- 
ment was engaged in a war with the 
South—and losing—further encouraged 
the decision. 

Over the next two weeks, those in- 
volved in the uprising slaughtered some 
five hundred white men, women, and 
children, and carried off dozens more 
into captivity. Reports circulated that the 
Indians’ acts went beyond murder and 
extended to torture, mutilation, and mass 
rape. The Lincoln administration sent 
Major General John Pope to address the 
situation, but scarcely had Pope arrived 


James H. Carleton: “An Indian 
is a more watchful and a more 


wary animal than a deer.” 
Museum of New Mexico 


John Stevens’ painting depicts 
the hanging of the thirty-eight 
condemned Sioux at Mankato, 


Minnesota. The Thomas Gilcrease 
Institute, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


than Colonel Henry H. Sibley, command- 
ing a force of Minnesota volunteers, de- 
feated the insurgents at the battle of 
Wood Lake. Most of those involved in the 
uprising fled to the west. Others took ref- 
uge among Dakota communities that had 
refused to engage in hostilities. These 
same communities took custody of the 
white captives and turned them over to 
Sibley. 

One might expect that the worst In- 
dian massacre in decades would provoke 
a counter-massacre on the part of whites. 
Certainly that is what many Minneso- 
tans desired. But a combination of fac- 
tors worked to prevent it. First, Sibley 
was himself a former Indian trader 
knowledgeable of Dakota culture and 
aware that many Dakotas had refused to 
join the uprising. Second, he won the 
battle of Wood Lake fighting largely on 
the defensive, so that a key condition for 
a massacre—an overwhelming offensive 
victory—simply did not obtain. Third, 
the existence of white captives forced 
him to proceed carefully lest he jeopar- 

dize their lives. 
Finally, once in total command of 
the situation he created a five-man 
military commission to identify the 
Dakota guilty of murder and rape. 
The commission has been criti- 
cized, accurately, as little better 
than a kangaroo court. Defendants 
received no counsel, the commis- 
sion accepted hearsay evidence, 
and most “trials” lasted fifteen min- 
utes or less. But such criticisms miss 
the crucial point. By placing the Da- 
kotas’ fate in the hands of a military 
commission, Sibley decisively fore- 
closed both summary executions and 
mob retaliation. He also inadvertently 
opened the door for the Lincoln admin- 
istration to review each and every case, 
which it promptly did. 

According to the commission, 303 
Dakota males merited death for their part 
in the uprising. Lincoln put two attorneys 
to work on the trial records; they speed- 
ily discovered the various short cuts and 
irregularities. On Lincoln’s instructions 
they first confirmed the death sentence 
on Indians found guilty of rape. He was 
surprised to discover that only two of the 
convicted men fit this category. Next, the 
attorneys tried to differentiate between 
Dakotas who had participated in the 
massacre of civilians and those who had 


merely been present in military skir- 
mishes with the Minnesota volunteers. By 
applying this rule, the attorneys reduced 
the death sentences to just thirty-nine. 
One man died while awaiting execution. 
The remainder were hanged at Mankato, 
Minnesota, on December 26, 1862. 

Although it was the largest mass ex- 
ecution in American history, the great 
Mankato hanging fell far short of what 
most Minnesotans wanted. After it be- 
came known that Lincoln had ordered a 
review of the cases, the state’s governor, 
representatives, and newspaper editors 
united in assuring Lincoln that unless ev- 
ery Dakota found guilty by the military 
commission were hanged, “private re- 
venge would . . . take the place of official 
judgment.” Senator Morton S. Wilkinson 
blasted Sibley for even creating the com- 
mission at all: he “ought to have killed 
every one of the Indians as he came to 
them.” Sibley himself believed that the 
reduction of so many death sentences 
would simply embolden Indians every- 
where. The result, he predicted, would be 
a wholesale “war of races.”?° 

Lincoln’s sympathies, however, were 
more in line with those of eastern hu- 
manitarians like Episcopalian Bishop 
Henry Whipple, who argued that while 
the leaders of the uprising must be pun- 
ished, “we cannot afford by wanton cru- 
elty to purchase a long Indian war.” 
Lincoln’s Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, William P. Dole, agreed. Most of the 
condemned Indians had actually surren- 
dered peaceably under the impression 
that they would be safe. To execute them 
all would be unjust. Indeed, he contin- 
ued, the lust to hang “partakes more of 
the character of revenge than the inflic- 
tion of deserved punishment. .. . It is 
contrary to the spirit of the age, and our 
character as a great magnanimous and 
Christian people.” 

Ultimately the Lincoln administra- 
tion resolved the calls for severity and 
mercy by striking a bargain with 
Minnesota’s leaders for the removal of all 
Indians from the state—Winnebagoes 
and Dakota communities that had taken 
no part in the uprising, as well as those 
that had. The policy was implemented 
the following spring. The Minnesota In- 
dians were dumped onto reservations in 
the newly-created Dakota Territory. And 
for the rest of the war, Pope conducted a 
series of inconclusive campaigns against 
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Dakotas who refused to knuckle under, 
campaigns that ultimately led to fight- 
ing with the Lakota (western Sioux) as 
well. 

Pope’s campaigns had many of the 
classic characteristics of Indian warfare. 
They involved fighting not only warriors 
but also destroying the food supplies on 
which entire Indian communities de- 
pended. Their success in pacifying the 
Indians was therefore predicated as much 
on malnutrition and disease as upon out- 
right victories in the field. But none of 
these operations generated massacres, 
and indeed, Pope would presently be- 
come converted to the belief that U.S. 
Indian policy was unjust, inefficient, and 
badly in need of reform. In that respect 
he had little in common with Indian 
fighters elsewhere. 

In addition to the Dakota Territory, 
white warfare against Native Americans 
was concentrated in three principal re- 
gions: present-day New Mexico, north- 
ern Utah, and Colorado. At the center 
of events in each region was an impla- 
cable white commander in charge of 
equally implacable volunteers. In New 
Mexico that commander was Brigadier 
General James H. Carleton, who, intent 
on curbing the Mescalero Apache, mat- 
ter-of-factly instructed a subordinate 
that “all men of that tribe are to be killed 
whenever and wherever found.” 
Carleton also waged war upon the Na- 
vajo and eventually forced most of them 
onto a small reservation at Bosque 
Redondo, where many of them perished. 
But Carleton’s actions were moderate 
compared with those of his counterparts 
in Utah and Colorado. It was in those 
regions—the burgeoning mining fron- 
tier—that hard racism against the Indi- 
ans reached its ultimate pitch. 

Slightly more than a month after the 
Mankato executions, Colonel Patrick 
Edward Connor led some three hundred 
California volunteers into action against 
a band of Northern Shoshonis en- 
camped near the Bear River just north 
of the present-day Idaho-Utah border. 
The band was known to have stolen 
cattle and possibly killed prospectors 
traveling on the Overland Trail. Connor, 
who had dealt with earlier such incidents 
in draconian fashion, wanted to make a 
particular example of this group, since 
it was led by Bear Hunter, one of the 
most notorious of the region’s maraud- 
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ers. He is reported to have ordered no 
quarter for any of the male Indians 
found in the encampment. 

The order was obeyed. Although the 
Shoshonis knew of Connor’s approach 
and had taken up a good defensive pos- 
ture ina ravine on the far side of the river, 
the Californians splashed across the ice- 
choked stream and began working their 
way around the flanks of the Indian po- 
sition. With better arms and plentiful 
ammunition they were eventually able to 
wear down the enemy and set the stage 
for a charge. Then, wrote Sergeant Will- 
iam L. Beach, “with a deafening yell the 
infuriated Volenteers [sic] ... made a 
rush down the steep banks into [the In- 
dians’] very midst when the work of 
death commenced in real earnest. Midst 
the roar of guns and sharp report of Pis- 
tols could be herd [sic] the cry for quar- 
ters but their [sic] were no quarters that 
day.”?” 

The four-hour combat ended with 
the Californians in complete control of 
the field. They walked through the 
blood-soaked snow from body to body, 
finishing off the wounded with axes. 
Bear Hunter himself was found injured 
but alive. The soldiers allegedly tortured 
him in an unsuccessful effort to make 
him cry out, then dispatched him by 
ramming a red hot bayonet through his 
ear. And although Connor had ordered 
that women and children should be 
spared, it had been difficult to discrimi- 
nate in the confusing environment. 
Some volunteers had not made much of 
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an attempt. Brigham D. Madsen, the 
closest student of the massacre, estimates 
that of the 250 Shoshonis killed that day, 
at least fifty were women and children.”® 

Moreover, according to several con- 
temporary reports, a number of Sho- 
shoni women were raped. “Several 
squaws were killed because they would 
not submit quietly to be ravished,” wrote 
one Mormon who interviewed survivors 
of the massacre, “and other squaws were 
killed in the agony of death.” “The way 
the Soldiers used the Squaws after the 
battle was shameful,” another averred, 
while a third stated that after killing the 
wounded males, the Californians “then 
commenced to ravish the Squaws which 
was done to the very height of brutality. . 
. . Some were used in the act of dying 
from their wounds.”” 

The Bear River incident was the 
worst Indian massacre of the Civil War 
era, but it was far from the most famous. 
Indeed, it was not even widely recognized 
as a massacre until the twentieth century, 
and at the time, Connor received praise 
and promotion for his “splendid victory” 
over the Shoshonis. Preeminently the best 
known massacre was the one at Sand 
Creek, Colorado, on November 29, 1864. 
There, two regiments of Colorado vol- 
unteer cavalry led by Colonel John M. 
Chivington slaughtered at least one hun- 
dred and fifty Cheyenne and Arapaho 
men, women, and children in an orgy of 
violence that extended not only to death 
and rape but sexual mutilation.*” 

(continued on page 52) 
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“Impetuous charge of the First Colored Rebel Regiment.” Rumors that the Confederacy was 
to recruit black troops prompted a spate of northern cartoons ridiculing the idea. 


(continued from page 46) 

In a sense, Sand Creek deserves its 
notoriety as the culmination of the 
exterminationist hard racism against Na- 
tive Americans. Bear Hunter’s band were 
at least guilty of cattle-stealing. The 
Cheyennes and Arapahos at Sand Creek, 
by contrast, were guilty of little more 
than naively accepting a promise of pro- 
tection from the Colorado governor, 
John Evans. A major Indian uprising was 
indeed underway in Colorado, largely 
owing a policy of provocation on the 
part of Evans and Chivington, his mili- 
tary lieutenant. But the Indians at Sand 
Creek had not been part of it. They were 
victims of mass white hysteria, the po- 
litical ambitions of Evans and Chiving- 
ton, and the elusiveness of the actual cul- 
prits, which made them a convenient 
target of opportunity.*! 

Although hailed at first as another 
splendid victory, the incident at Sand 
Creek was soon as notorious as Fort Pil- 
low, and for the same reason: it became 
the object of congressional and military 
scrutiny. The congressional investigation 
censured both Evans and Chivington for 
their roles in the massacre, and Major 


General Henry W. Halleck wanted to 
court-martial Chivington, only to dis- 
cover that Chivington had resigned from 
the service and placed himself out of 
reach. Yet Chivington had his defenders, 
and he was unrepentant. In 1865 he 
published a pamphlet, To the People of 
Colorado, that accused bureaucrats, east- 
ern humanitarians, and “the billious old 
maids” in Congress of slandering brave 
soldiers like himself at the same time 
they coddled Indians. In a classic expres- 
sion of hard racism, he wrote, “It is not 
surprising that the Indian believes 
himself to be the white man’s superior. 
White men of the frontiers, do you de- 
sire to become servile dogs of a brutal 
savage? If you do, this policy will suit you, 
though I thought differently and acted 
accordingly.”*? 

As Chivington’s outburst implies, 
hard racism was most characteristic of 
those who feared the specter of equality 
between nonwhites and themselves. Soft 
racism tended to be the province of those 
who, for reasons of wealth and social 
privilege, projected their comfortable 
position onto white society as a whole 
and believed that a little benevolence 
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would not jeopardize white superiority. 
Hard racism feared that any change in 
race relations would lead to disaster. Soft 
racism believed that whites—at least the 
white elite—could and would control the 
change in a manner that would leave 
them still in full command. 

The Union and Confederate govern- 
ments had to thread their way between 
both types of racism as the war pro- 
gressed. This was particularly the case 
when it came to the recruitment of Afri- 
can American troops. Seeking to concili- 
ate Southern Unionists, particularly in 
the border states, the Lincoln adminis- 
tration initially adopted a hard position 
on the question of both slavery and the 
use of black soldiers. The former would 
not be touched, the latter would not be 
used. Within a few months, however, 
Lincoln tried to tap the soft racist senti- 
ment in the Border States in favor of 
gradual, compensated emancipation, 
only to find his efforts unsuccessful. Fi- 
nally, having decided that slavery lay at 
the root of the rebellion and that Blacks 
represented a reservoir a military 
strength, he moved to attack slavery and 
recruit men of color. 


Frank & Marie-T. Wood Print Collections 


Library of Congress 


Major General Patrick 
Cleburne. His proposal to 
recruit slaves for the 
Confederate army was 
swiftly buried by the Davis 
administration. 


At that point, having fully embraced 
the soft position, it became necessary to 
reconcile hard racists in the North to both 
measures, particularly the latter. Al- 
though Lincoln possessed the ethics and 
the eloquence to take the high road on 
this matter, he received considerable aid 
from others less nobly inclined. Thus one 
of the most effective ways of defusing 
hard racism concerning black troops was 
to observe that they could stop bullets as 
well as any white man. Or as humorist 
Charles G. Halpine expressed it in the 
guise of Irishman Miles O'Reilly: 


Some tell us ’tis a burnin shame 

To make the naygurs fight; 

An’ the thrade of bein’ kilt 
Belongs but to the white; 

But as for me, upon my soul! 
So liberal are we here, 
I'll let Sambo be murthered instead 
of myself 
On every day of the year. 


Thus, in the North, even hard racial 
sentiments could be successfully modi- 
fied under the demands of the war.** 

The Confederacy found it far more 
difficult to change. As Vice President 


Alexander H. Stephens explained in his 
famous “Cornerstone” speech, the foun- 
dation of the new republic was the “great 
truth, that the negro is not equal to the 
white man; that slavery—subordination 
to the superior race—is his natural and 
normal condition.” Military pragmatists 
found this “great truth” hard to get 
around. In 1863, Alabama Captain Wil- 
liam C. Oates spent four days in Rich- 
mond fruitlessly urging Confederate 
congressmen to permit the enlistment of 
Blacks. He thought they would make ef- 
fective soldiers given sufficient training, 
discipline, and experienced white lead- 
ership. Lieutenant General Richard S. 
Ewell considered it “astonishing” that the 
South refused to field black regiments. 
“The Yankees are fighting low foreign- 
ers against the best of our people, 
whereas were we to fight our Negroes 
they would be a fair offset.” A famous let- 
ter on the subject, signed by Major Gen- 
eral Patrick Cleburne and thirteen fel- 
low officers in January 1864, was 
considered so explosive that the Davis 
administration virtually declared its ex- 
istence a state secret.*# 

By the end of the year, however, the 
deteriorating military situation forced 
Davis and other Confederate officials at 
long last to embrace the recruitment of 
black troops as a necessary war measure. 
The debate soon became public, with 
politicians, opinion makers, soldiers and 
private citizens all weighing in with their 
opinions. Soft racism was evident on 
both sides of the question; hard racism, 
predictably, on only one. 

The soft racists who argued in favor 
of the measure had two perspectives. The 
majority, like Davis, assumed that to 
make them fight, African American 
troops would require emancipation for 
themselves and their families. They held 
that this heavy and quite likely fatal blow 
to slavery was nonetheless preferable to 
subjugation by the Yankees. A few soft 
racists maintained that the slaves had ac- 
quired such a habit of subordination to 
the white race that, like medieval serfs, 
that would fight without the promise of 
freedom. Those opposed, of course, held 
to the view that the Negro was by nature 
too inferior, too docile, to serve in com- 
bat. “If slaves will make good soldiers our 
whole theory of slavery is wrong,” de- 
claimed Georgia senator Howell Cobb, 
“but they won't make good soldiers. They 


are wanting in every qualification of a 
soldier.”*° 

Cobb also warned that if black 
troops were recruited it would alienate 
the white soldiers already in the ranks, 
where hard racism was the norm. In this 
he was quite likely correct. J. Tracy 
Power, in a study of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia during the war’s last year, 
concludes that some of its soldiers de- 
serted because of the prospect of serv- 
ing alongside Blacks, while many voiced 
distaste. As one Tar Heel put it in Feb- 
ruary 1865: “Mother I did not volunteer 
my services to fight for A free negroes 
free country but to fight for A free white 
mans free country & I do not think I love 
my country well enough to fight with 
black soldiers.”*° 

Ultimately, the Confederate Con- 
gress, encouraged by no less a personage 
than Robert E. Lee, did in fact vote to re- 
cruit African American troops. But 
scarcely had the first companies been 
formed than the war was over. Since then, 
many have wondered about the effect of 
this act on Southern race relations had 
the war continued. Would they have 
taken a different turn? But there is an- 
other possibility about the future of 
American race relations, a road not taken 
but occasionally hinted at in Confeder- 
ate correspondence, particularly as the 
war progressed: the possibility that the 
white South might have racialized its 
Northern adversaries. 

There is nothing immutable about 
race. It is an ideology, a web of beliefs— 
immensely powerful because it plays on 
human fantasies but an ideology none- 
theless—that serves the society that cre- 
ates it. It can be, and is, shaped and re- 
shaped according to the demands of that 
society. Thus it should not be surprising 
that in the antebellum South, Southern 
nationalists attempted to argue that 
white Southerners were a distinct people; 
nor that, when the war broke out, young 
Confederate officers like William Pegram 
could speak of “this ungodly, fanatical, 
depraved Yankee race,” or that the wife 
of a Georgia planter could assert that 
“The Northern and Southern people are 
entirely different. They are moraly and 
socialy as well as politicaly the antipodes 
of each other. This war but makes the line 
of demarcation broader.” Marching 
through Pennsylvania in June 1863, a 
Confederate staff officer wrote home, 
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“What a race of people!... Real specimens 
of the Dutch boors. The heavy brutish 
lips, thick drooping eyelids indicate 
plainly the stupidity of the people.” Other 
Southern whites thought the Union 
armies composed of “fierce and cruel 
Germans, “starving Irish,” and “Western 
scoundrels . .. spawned by prairie mud.”*” 

These remarks sound to us nowa- 
days more like nativism than racism, and 
reasonably so. But we are conditioned by 
the knowledge that in the United States, 
the incipient classifications of whites by 
nineteenth century ethnographers into 
Anglo Saxons, Celts, Teutons, Hebrews, 
Slavs, and so on, never acquired social 
utility and are today almost forgotten. 
Had the Civil War continued long 
enough, there might well have emerged, 
in Southern eyes, a Yankee race. And the 
Civil War might have become an inter- 
racial struggle in yet another way. | 


MARK GRIMSLEY is associate profes- 
sor of history at Ohio State University, 
and the author of The Hard Hand of War: 
Union Policy Toward Southern Civilians, 
1861-65, which won the Lincoln Prize in 
1996. 
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Confederate commander Joseph E. Johnston (pictured above) is often depicted 
as having bungled the opening moves of the 1864 Georgia Campaign. An 
alternative explanation is that he knew perfectly well what he was doing, and 
daringly divided his army in the face of a numerically superior foe. 
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SNAKE CREEK GAP 


As the critical 1864 campaigns approached, General Jo- 
seph E. Johnston’s Army of Tennessee crouched in its defenses 
around Dalton, Georgia, hoping to inflict an early defeat on 
the assembled armies of Major General William T. Sherman. 
For five months Johnston had resisted the urgings of the Rich- 
mond authorities to launch a preemptive offensive, arguing that 
the proper course of action was to await the advance of the 
Union forces around Chattanooga. If the 55,000 Confederates 
holding Rocky Face Ridge could repulse the 100,000 Federals 
they expected to come marching up the slopes, then the long- 
cherished dream of redeeming middle Tennessee might become 
a reality. This was the situation at the beginning of May. 

By May 9, according to most historians, Johnston’s strat- 
egy was in disarray, his army in danger of being cut off from its 
supplies and destroyed in detail. Eschewing a direct assault, 
Sherman had demonstrated in front of Rocky Face Ridge, while 
slipping Major General James B. McPherson’s Army of the Ten- 
nessee around Johnston’s left through Snake Creek Gap to men- 
ace the Army of Tennessee’s railroad line at Resaca. McPherson’s 
five divisions faced a single brigade, crouching in the entrench- 
ments around the main bridge over the Oostenaula River. 

Inexplicably, McPherson hesitated. Not having expected 
any Confederates at Resaca, and nervously aware of his separa- 
tion from Sherman’s main army, he made only tentative ap- 
proaches to the town and failed to cut the railroad leading to 
Dalton. That evening McPherson withdrew to the mouth of 
Snake Creek Gap, justifying his retreat by arguing that “there 
area half dozen good roads leading north toward Dalton down 
which a column of the enemy could march, making our ad- 
vanced position a very exposed one. . ..” “Well, Mac,” Sherman 
told him a few days later, “You missed the opportunity of a life- 
time.” Even marred by McPherson’s caution, Sherman’s maneu- 
ver forced Johnston to abandon what Albert Castel describes as 
“a tactically impregnable position at Dalton and make a night 
retreat to a strategically untenable position at Resaca....”! 

Most analysis of these movements has focused not on 
McPherson’s timidity but on Johnston’s apparent failure to de- 
fend his communications. Federal division commander Briga- 
dier General David Stanley argued that “had Johnston exer- 
cised ordinary caution and placed a little fort on Snake Creek 
Gap, I do not see how we could have forced his line at Dalton.” 
One soldier from the Resaca garrison confided to his diary that, 
though “I consider Gen. Johnston the best General in the Con- 
federacy,” his failure to occupy the gap was a major error: “I 
will always consider it a mere chance if he gets well away from 
Resaca.” Johnston, Castel concludes, simply “did not appreciate 
the importance of Snake Creek Gap,” while Richard M. 
McMurry—one of Johnston’s most eloquent and prolific crit- 
ics—goes much further. “In more than twenty-five years of se- 
rious study of the campaign,” writes McMurry, “I have seen no 
evidence that the Rebel high command knew of Snake Creek 
Gap prior to the opening of the campaign.” 


Steven H. Newton 
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Men of the 154th New York Infantry mount a 
valiant but futile assault on Rocky Face Ridge. 


Johnston’s various defenses of his conduct eroded his own 
credibility. In his official report, Johnston characterized 
McPherson’s maneuver as an easily countered Federal feint: 

In the afternoon [of May 8] a report was received 
that Logan’s and Dodge’s corps were in Snake Creek 

Gap. Three divisions, under Lieutenant-General Hood, 

were, therefore, sent to Resaca. On the 10th Lieuten- 

ant-General Hood reported the enemy retiring. . . . 

On the 11th Brigadier-General Cantey reported that 

the enemy was again approaching Resaca. Lieutenant- 

General Polk arrived there in the evening with Loring’s 

division, and was instructed to defend the place. . . * 
This narrative is riddled with inaccuracies, most importantly 
the implied assertion that Hood had managed to arrive in Resaca 
before McPherson approached the town. What is clear, how- 
ever, is that in October 1864, Johnston did not think that his 
conduct during this phase of the campaign required much de- 
fending. 

When Johnston wrote his Narrative of Military Operations 
in 1873-1874 he shifted his ground, admitting that Brigadier 
General James Cantey’s brigade “had been engaged at Resaca 
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until dark with troops of the Army of the Tennessee, which was 
commanded by Major-General McPherson, and had held his 
ground.” He did not admit that the Federals had surprised him, 
arguing that Cantey reached Resaca on May 7 and was assigned 
to defend the railroad and the Oostenaula bridge a full day be- 
fore McPherson arrived. Thus, by fortifying Resaca, Johnston 
asserted that he had taken reasonable precautions to defend his 
communications.’ 


9th, forgetting that we discovered his march on the 
8th. He blames McPherson for not seizing the place. 
That officer tried the works and found them too strong 
to be seized.’ 
Had McPherson attempted to cut the railroad, Johnston argued, 
he would have been hit by a crushing attack from Dalton be- 
fore Sherman could assist him: “About twice his force in front 
and three thousand men in his immediate rear would have over- 
whelmed him... .” In Johnston’s second 


article, Cantey’s force became a division 
of 4,000 men rather than a brigade of 
3,000, and he presented a more devel- 
oped rationale for the non-fortification 
of Snake Creek Gap. “Resaca was held,” 
Johnston insisted, “instead of Snake 
Creek gap, because it was nearer than the 
latter to the main Confederate position, 
and much farther from the Federal main 
body, and could be held by a smaller 
body of troops.”® 

Unfortunately for Johnston, this as- 
sertion had already been apparently con- 
tradicted by his own chief of staff, Briga- 
dier General William W. Mackall. In June 
1864, when Major General Patrick 
Cleburne expressed his astonishment at 
“the untoward circumstance of Snake 
Creek Gap not being adequately occu- 
pied,” Mackall “told me it was the result 


On May 8, Sherman made a strong feint through desolate Mill Creek Gap. 


Both Hood and Sherman disagreed. Sherman in 1875 con- 
tended that “McPherson’s head of column entered and passed 
through Snake Creek [on May 9], perfectly undefended, and 
accomplished a complete surprise to the enemy.” A chance col- 
lision with Colonel J. Warren Grigsby’s cavalry “doubtless car- 
ried to Johnston the first serious intimation that a heavy force 
of infantry and artillery was to his rear and within a few miles 
of his railroad.” McPherson, Sherman insisted, “could have 
walked into Resaca (then held only by a small brigade), or he 
could have placed his whole force astride the railroad above 
Resaca, and there have easily withstood the attack of all of 
Johnston’s army... | am certain that Johnston would not have 
ventured to attack him in position, but would have retreated 
eastward. ...”° Hood likewise asserted in 1880 that to frustrate 
Sherman “it was only necessary to have thoroughly fortified 
Mill Creek and Snake Creek Gaps” while waiting for reinforce- 
ments from Alabama to produce enough troops for an attack 
on the Federal left flank around Tunnel Hill.° 

Johnston countered with articles in The Century and the 
Philadelphia Weekly Times. In the former, Johnston specifically 
claimed knowledge of Snake Creek Gap: 

As a road leads from Chattanooga through Snake 

Creek Gap to the railroad bridge at Resaca, a light 

intrenchment to cover 3000 or 4000 men was made 

there; and to make quick communication between that 
point and Dalton, two rough country roads were so 
improved as to serve that purpose. ... 

General Sherman claims to have surprised us by 

McPherson’s appearance in Snake Creek Gap on the 
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of a flagrant disobedience of orders, by 
whom he did not say.”® If Mackall was 
being honest, then Johnston had intended to garrison the gap; 
but if the chief of staff was covering for his boss’ lapse (the 
assumption made by most historians) he did so in a singularly 
embarrassing manner—destroying the rationalization that 
Johnston would later employ. 

Given the current swing of the scholarly pendulum against 
Johnston, it is not surprising that most historians have indicted 
him for almost criminal negligence. Castel sums up the case 
against Johnston with five major points: 

First and foremost, he did not fortify, garrison, or 
even picket the gap. Second, he initially ordered 
Cantey’s Brigade, when it arrived at Resaca, to come 
up to Dalton, and he countermanded that order only 
after having learned that Union forces were moving 
toward the Oostenaula. Third, not until the night of 
May 8, after the Federal near breakthrough at Dug Gap 
(which he likewise neglected to defend adequately) did 
he send Grigsby’s cavalry to reconnoiter Snake Creek 
Gap, by which time McPherson already was passing 
through it. Fourth, as late as the afternoon of May 9, 
while McPherson’s troops were probing Resaca’s de- 
fenses, Mackall, on Johnston’s instructions, had noti- 
fied Wheeler that “I do not think Resaca in any dan- 
ger; we have 4,000 men there.” And finally, if what 
Mackall told Cleburne was true—namely, that Snake 
Creek Gap was left undefended because of “a flagrant 
disobedience of orders”—then why does not Johnston 
cite the guilty party or parties in his report on the cam- 
paign or in any of his postwar writings?"° 
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This sounds so logical that the image of 
Johnston hoist by the petard of his own 
carelessness is now the prevalent one in 
modern accounts of the campaign. There 
are, however, many unresolved problems 
with this interpretation. 

“First and foremost,” to borrow 
Castel’s phrase, Johnston had always ap- 
preciated the significance of Resaca and 
the Oostenaula bridges. Brigadier Gen- 
eral William E. Baldwin’s Mississippians 
covered Resaca and Snake Creek Gap 
when Johnston took command in De- 
cember 1863, having been assigned by 
General Braxton Bragg to secure the 
bridge and the army’s communications 
via Rome and Villanow. Baldwin’s bri- 
gade was transferred in mid-January, but 
the Ist Georgia State Guard and 2nd 
Georgia State Guard Cavalry remained, 
having also been in the area since Sep- 
tember, including several stints in Snake 
Creek Gap. One Georgian characterized 
Snake Creek Gap in an official report as 
“a strong position and [one that] could be easily defended by a 
small force. This gap is the only passage through which a force 
of any magnitude could pass from Dalton to Floyd’s Spring, a 
distance of forty miles.” Brigadier General Alfred Iverson com- 
manded these regiments and corresponded with Johnston sey- 
eral times during January. In February, when the State Guard 
demobilized, Iverson took over a cavalry brigade in Johnston’s 
army. Thus it can be established that at least one general officer 
understood the importance of Resaca and the significance of 
Snake Creek Gap.!! 

After the state troops disbanded, Johnston continued to 
safeguard the Oostenaula River line between Rome and Resaca. 
Brigadier General John Brown’s Tennesseeans replaced the 
Georgians at Resaca and Rome in February. They were in turn 
relieved at Resaca by Brigadier General Edward Walthall’s Mis- 
sissippians in March, Brigadier General Joseph Finley’s Florid- 
ians in April, and the 66th Georgia and 26th Georgia Battalion 
from Brigadier General Clement Stevens’ brigade in early May. 
From November 1863-May 1864, the Resaca garrison never 
dropped below 1,500 men." 

If Johnston kept a sizeable force at Resaca, there were only 
three possible reasons. The first would have been general para- 
noia about his supply line in the absence of specific knowledge 
of Snake Creek Gap. Second, Johnston might have been con- 
cerned with a Federal raid striking across the Oostenaula from 
La Fayette or Villanow, hitting Resaca from the south. This was 
the only way to threaten Resaca if one ignores Snake Creek Gap, 
and a late January Federal raid could have drawn attention to 
the possibility. Finally, Johnston may have maintained a strong 
garrison at Resaca because he knew about Snake Creek Gap all 
along, just as he claimed after the war. 

Contemporary evidence supports the third interpretation. 
Through Iverson definite knowledge of Snake Creek Gap 
passed to Johnston’s cavalry corps. Major General Joseph 
Wheeler has been accused of many failings, but it is difficult to 
believe that in three months he never discussed the terrain 
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Federal troops skirmishing in Mill Creek Gap. 


around Resaca with the commander previously responsible for 
defending it. Johnston paid particular attention to Wheeler’s 
picket line, examining maps he submitted and requiring 
changes throughout the spring. More significant was a Febru- 
ary 29 telegram from Mackall to John Brown at Resaca. When 
the Federals feinted toward Dalton during Sherman’s Merid- 
ian expedition, a cavalry brigade was ordered to reinforce 
Brown, because Johnston feared that the Union advance might 
be accompanied by a raid on his rear. Mackall explicitly warned 
Brown to “expect the enemy from the direction of Villanow.”!? 
The only road linking Resaca and Villanow passed through 
Snake Creek Gap. 

Johnston’s postwar contention that he had defended his 
communications north of the Oostenaula “by making Resaca 
strong enough to hold out at least a day against twenty thou- 
sand or thirty thousand men, and by the making of roads by 
which the Southern troops at Dalton could reach Resaca be- 
fore their antagonists” has been consistently ignored. Likewise, 
his assertion that “Resaca was held, instead of Snake Creek gap, 
because it was nearer than the latter to the main Confederate 
position, and much farther from the Federal main body, and 
could be held by a smaller body of troops” has never been taken 
seriously enough to merit a rebuttal. But Johnston did have the 
roads between Resaca, Tilton, and Snake Creek Gap improved 
and fortifications built at Resaca, though as a continuation of a 
Bragg policy rather than one he originated.'* Moreover, while 
he was doing so, Johnston appears to have made a conscious 
decision—exactly as he maintained years later—to fortify and 
defend the Oostenaula bridge rather than the mountain pass. 

Instead of fortifying Snake Creek Gap, Johnston employed 
what historians have termed a “strategic pipeline” to defend his 
communications, similar to that created by Bragg in his 1862 
move from Tupelo, Mississippi, to Chattanooga, Tennessee, and 
by the Richmond authorities along the Atlantic coast in May- 
June 1864. Bragg had reduced the time necessary for his army 
to make a strategic transit along exterior lines by ordering the 
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Mobile garrison to Tennessee as the vanguard of 
his army, safeguarding the city by the passage of 
his troops, and dropping off the trailing brigade 
to take over permanent defensive duties. In the 
east, as Hermann Hattaway and Archer Jones ex- 
plain, “the Confederacy integrated the defense of 
the Atlantic seaboard with the defense of northern 
Virginia by converting the railway lines from Rich- 
mond to Savannah into a pipeline full of troops which 
they could concentrate at any threatened point.”!> 
Johnston organized a similar system on a smaller scale. 
Reinforcements arrived at Dalton either from Blue Mountain, 
Alabama (via the surveyed route for a proposed railroad con- 
nection between that place and Rome, and thence along the 
railroad to Resaca), or directly from Atlanta to Resaca. These 
pipelines allowed Johnston to “bump” units forward without 
uncovering key locations. 

The strategic rectangle between the Oostenaula and Etowah 
rivers was Johnston’s primary concern; his worst nightmare was 
a Federal force driving toward Rome, placing a wedge between 
his army and Lieutenant General Leonidas Polk’s troops in Ala- 
bama. Thus he spent late April through early May strengthen- 
ing the defense of his communications. In addition to 1,500 
Georgians stationed at the Oostenaula bridge, on April 19 
Johnston ordered two cavalry brigades returning to the army 
from East Tennessee to “take post at Resaca,” which they did on 
April 23, one day before the leading elements of Cantey’s bri- 
gade reached Rome from Mobile. Cantey’s men were instructed 
to “complete the defenses as quickly as possible.” Major Gen- 
eral Will Martin’s cavalry division, foraging along the Etowah 
River, plus three batteries of the Horse Artillery and two large 
regiments of the Georgia State Line guarding bridges, were 
alerted for a possible move north. By early May, Johnston had 
dispersed over 8,000 men to protect his rear.'® 

Orders from army headquarters reveal Johnston’s inten- 
tions for these troops. On May 4 the cavalry brigades at Resaca 
were directed to move up to Dalton “with all the horses fit for 
field service,” while their commander “was instructed to have 
the men left considered as belonging to the defense of the place 
[Resaca].” The same day, Johnston required Wheeler to send 
out scouts toward Gunter’s Landing on the Tennessee River to 
watch for Federal moves against his rear, and importuned Polk 
to send troops to take over the defense of Rome. The following 
morning, not having received a reply from Polk, the general 
instructed Martin to “move your command at once to the vi- 
cinity of Rome ... [and] take charge of the defense of that po- 
sition until relieved.” Cantey’s brigade at Rome was ordered to 
reinforce the Georgians at Resaca, a position it was expected to 
hold until Brigadier General Daniel Reynolds’ brigade arrived 
from Atlanta.!” 

Scouts along the Tennessee River were ordered on May 1 
to communicate directly with the commanding officer at Rome 
in the event large bodies of Yankees began crossing the river. As 


Sherman’s troops advanced ostentatiously in 
front of Tunnel Hill and along the Cleve- 
land road, hoping to rivet Confederate 
attention, Johnston commanded 
Wheeler at 7:00 a.m. on May 7 “to 
leave a body of cavalry in the valley 
west and south of the [Mill Creek] 
gap, in observation of the enemy. 
This body will report by way of the 
gap five miles below Dalton on the 
Villanow road to these headquar- 
ters.” Had these orders been fol- 
lowed, Johnston would have been 
informed that McPherson’s lead el- 
ements had penetrated Ship’s Gap, 
where, according to Brigadier General 
Grenville Dodge, they “saw only twenty 
of the enemy; they were on the Alabama 
road, none in the gap.”'® 

Wheeler’s failure to screen western Rocky Face Ridge be- 
low Mill Creek Gap explains apparently contradictory orders 
to Cantey that day. In the morning, convinced that cavalry 
would provide warning of Federal moves south from Villanow, 
Johnston planned to continue pushing reinforcements up the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad pipeline. Mackall telegraphed 
Cantey that when “the remainder of the Arkansas brigade 
reaches Resaca from Mobile stop it at Resaca, and bring your 
own brigade by the cars to this place. ...”!? With the two Geor- 
gia units already in place, the oddments of cavalry left by Briga- 
dier General John H. Kelley when he moved up to Varnell’s 
Station, and the bulk of Reynolds’ Arkansans, this would have 
left about 3,000 men to deal with any coup de main attempted 
by Federal raiders. In the meantime, convinced that Sherman 
intended to distract him with feints toward Rome, Resaca, and 
Dug Gap, while preparing to assault his right in Crow Valley 
north of Dalton, Johnston headed to the front lines. 

Mackall, manning headquarters, received ominous news 
in mid-afternoon, sent by Lieutenant General John B. Hood 
rather than the army’s cavalry. At 2:40 p.m. the corps com- 
mander informed him that “a wagon train has been reported 
moving to our left. So far as we could tell from the top of the 
mountain, the train was not very large.” This was the move- 
ment Johnston had half expected, but Hood’s message implied 
that there was no Confederate cavalry in the area: “our cavalry 
should watch our left closely and in force sufficient to cause 
the enemy to develop and move slowly. He should not be al- 
lowed to make a night march for fear of being ambushed. Cav- 
alry can do this.” This revelation caused Mackall to reiterate 
Wheeler’s orders in stronger language: “General Johnston says 
that it is absolutely necessary that a good regiment of cavalry 
under an officer on whom you can fully rely, be sent into the 
valley south and west of Mill Creek Gap. Please give positive 
orders on this subject; it will not do to leave that valley open 
to-night.”?? 

“Fighting Joe” Wheeler, unfortunately, had his attention 
fixed on concentrating his command to take on the Federal 
cavalry in a open field fight. In his June 1, 1864, report, Wheeler 
portrayed himself as personally directing the defense of Tun- 
nel Hill all day, and his only indirect acknowledgement of 
Mackall’s orders was the sentence, “At dark I sent a regiment of 
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Grigsby’s brigade to re-enforce the picket at 
Dug Gap.””! The cavalry commander had in- 
terpreted Mackall’s concern as being focused 
on a Federal thrust toward Dug Gap (which 
did, in his defense, satisfy the need for a regi- 
ment to be “sent into the valley south and 
west of Mill Creek Gap”) rather than points 
farther south. This was not a completely un- 
reasonable supposition, since Martin’s divi- 
sion had been ordered to the Oostenaula, and 
Kelly had left pickets at Resaca. The commu- 
nications breakdown resulted from Mackall’s 
failure to explain the threat fully, and 
Wheeler’s preoccupation with his immedi- 
ate front. 

The following day Brigadier General 
John W. Geary’s division of the Union XX 
Corps attacked Dug Gap, which seemed to 
explain all the movements noticed by Hood 
on 7 May. Initially defended by only 1,000 
Arkansans and dismounted Kentucky horse- 


men from Grigsby’s brigade, the fight at Dug 
Gap attracted the personal attention of Lieu- 
tenant General William J. Hardee and Major General Patrick 
Cleburne, along with two brigades of the latter’s division. Mean- 
while, McPherson’s column marched steadily for the western 
entrance of Snake Creek Gap, entering the narrow defile as the 
sun dipped below the horizon. These Union veterans had ad- 
vanced unopposed but not unnoticed. The pickets left behind 
by Kelly had posted themselves west of Snake Creek Gap, and 
when McPherson approached, couriers spurred their horses 
toward Resaca. Cantey passed on one such report to Mackall 
during the day: “Cavalry scouts report Yankees in vicinity of 
Villanow to-day.” Robert Patrick, of Cantey’s brigade, recorded 
in his diary on 8 May that in the evening “a scout rode up and. 
.. said the enemy were only about five miles distant, in large 
force coming through Snake Creek gap, and that he had come 
in to report the fact. .. 2” Presumably Cantey also reported this 
fact to headquarters, although the telegram has not survived if 
he did.” 

These sightings of the Army of the Tennessee in its march 
toward Resaca were not the first indications Johnston had re- 
ceived that McPherson was operating on his far left flank. By 7 
May Wheeler’s pickets south of the Tennessee River had already 
placed McPherson’s main body at LaFayette, which complicated 
the strategic picture even further. Mackall explained his 
commander’s concerns to Martin that day: 

The enemy are reported as having a division to- 

day at La Fayette, and a larger force prepared to join it 

and march by our left upon Rome or the railroad in 

our rear. Under this state of affairs, General Johnston 

directs me to say that the duty devolves upon you to 

guard the road and the line from Rome to Calhoun, 
and, as Calhoun can be much sooner reached by an 
enemy from La Fayette than Rome can, he wishes you 

to move up the river and take position in the vicinity 

of Calhoun. A division of the enemy are reported to 

have been within eight miles of La Fayette last evening, 

and expected to be joined by a still larger infantry and 

a large cavalry force to-day. It will be necessary to keep 
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Federal infantry assaulting Confederate positions at Dug Gap. 


this force under your close observation, and to keep 

strict watch on the fords between you and Rome. Leave 

at Rome the men of your command who are not ef- 

fective as cavalry, with a few mounted men, to observe 

in front and to give notice to the brigades of Loring, 

now marching upon Rome, of any approach of the 

enemy to Rome.” 
Johnston was far more perturbed by the weakness of the line 
between Rome and Calhoun than the area around Resaca, and 
with good reason. The 3,000 men who would be left at Resaca, 
even if Cantey departed, outnumbered the 2,000 horsemen 
Martin had to string out along fifteen miles of winding river. 
Until Polk’s infantry arrived, the Oostenaula River and not 
Resaca was the Army of Tennessee’s most vulnerable spot. 

Before Cantey’s first report of Yankees near Villanow on 
May 8, Federal pressure at Dug Gap had caused Johnston to 
return to his original plan to have Reynolds’ Arkansans bump 
Cantey’s brigade north toward Dalton. Even so, the army com- 
mander carefully left instructions for the transfer of authority. 
Cantey was to “leave your best colonel to command until Gen- 
eral Reynolds arrives” to brief him and pass on orders. Those 
orders were explicit: “General Reynolds will take command at 
Resaca, and make every arrangement to protect the trains and 
hold the post. He will communicate with General Martin at 
Calhoun all information he obtains of the enemy, and ask Gen- 
eral Martin to communicate such as he gets.”™4 

The report of Federals at Villanow forced the abandon- 
ment of that plan. Instead, Mackall noted, “Above order to Gen- 
eral Cantey just countermanded. He is directed to hold his bri- 
gade ready to take cars, and to observe closely approaches from 
Villanow and La Fayette.” Later that afternoon Johnston de- 
cided to reinforce Resaca rather than to reduce the garrison, 
authorizing Cantey to stop the remainder of Reynolds’ brigade 
as it arrived (about 600 men), though at the same time warn- 
ing the brigadier to expect no further reinforcements.”* By the 
evening of May 8, when he was informed that McPherson had 
entered Snake Creek Gap, Cantey had at least 4,200 men with 
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whom to defend Resaca. Around 10:00 p.m., 
army headquarters reversed itself and or- 
dered additional troops south from Dalton, 
sending Grigsby’s exhausted cavalry on a 
night march directly to Snake Creek Gap— 
adding at least another 600 Confederates to the 
troops around Resaca. By the morning of May 9— 
almost certainly before he received word of Grigsby’s 
collision with McPherson’s leading elements—Johnston 
dispatched another unit from Dalton, Brigadier General 
Alfred Vaughan’s 1,200-strong Tennessee brigade. By late after- 
noon Confederate strength around Resaca had grown to 6,000. 
Orders were also dispatched to Rome, directing Polk’s lead bri- 
gade to board trains for Resaca as soon as it arrived from Blue 
Mountain.”° Although these troops could not possibly arrive 
prior to noon the next day, they represented another 1,500 Con- 
federates moving toward the point of contact. 

McPherson had marched from northern Alabama with 
23,000 men, albeit preceded by a single mounted regiment. 
Detachments to guard the trains reduced this column by 2,000 
before it entered Snake Creek Gap. A more cautious general 
than Sherman realized, McPherson whittled his striking force 
down again by leaving two brigades and a battery at the west- 
ern mouth of the gap. Emerging in Sugar Valley on the morn- 
ing of May 9, McPherson’s horsemen met Grigsby’s troopers 
advancing from the north, which caused him to react more cau- 
tiously still. McPherson held most of Brigadier General John 
A. Logan’s XV Corps in reserve near the mouth of the defile, 
and pushed out only the 10,000 men of Dodge’s two divisions. 
Dodge’s instructions were hardly aggressive: “advancing as far 
as Rome Cross-Road, in Sugar Valley, and there to await spe- 
cific orders and instructions, the object of the move, as stated 
to me, being to demonstrate on Resaca while other troops would 
cut the railroad north of that place.”?’ 

With 4,200 men in a fortified position, Grigsby’s cavalry 
distracting the enemy to the north, and another 1,200 rein- 
forcements on the way, Cantey should have had no trouble 
defending Resaca. Nonetheless, with the incapacity that caused 
Robert Patrick to describe him as “a poor dependence for a 
commander,’ Cantey nearly managed to lose his position, and 
with it Johnston’s entire campaign. Arriving at Resaca late on 
May 6, Cantey found Colonel James C. Nisbet (66th Georgia) 
in command. Nisbet, a seasoned veteran, had sensibly confined 
his men to occupying the works directly protecting the rail- 
road bridge. “I know nothing of the situation and wish you 
would ride out on the road with me, and explain matters,” 
Cantey told Nisbet the following morning. The Georgian 
obliged him with a tour of the terrain within a mile of 
Resaca—“as far as we could go with safety,” Nisbet recalled. 
Aware that a large Federal force was probably approaching 
from Villanow, Nisbet “advised him to keep all of our little 
force concentrated in the works around the bridge,” point- 


ing out that if the Yankees committed a large force against 
Resaca “if we could hold it .. . until Johnston could send us 
re-enforcements we would do well.”?8 

Cantey had other plans. Allowing Nisbet to keep the 66th 
Georgia and 26th Georgia Battalion within their works, he ad- 
vanced the 37th Mississippi along a creek about a mile outside 
of town, and posted the 17th Alabama on Bald Hill, from which 
field artillery could command the railroad bridge. Nisbet con- 
sidered this dispersal to be a mistake, since the Mississippians 
were recently exchanged Vicksburg prisoners and the Alabam- 
ians an unwieldy mix of conscripts and raw recruits; but he 
could only record a dissenting opinion. Worse still, Cantey made 
no effort to set out mounted pickets or skirmishers to give early 
warning of a Federal approach. 

Thus, when Dodge pushed toward Resaca on the morning 
of May 9, he routed the 17th Alabama at the creek and quickly 
pushed the 37th Mississippi off Bald Hill. Poised to move on 
the town, he was halted by cautious directives from McPherson. 
Late in the afternoon, when orders finally arrived that allowed 
him to go forward again, Dodge found the garrison reinforced 
by Vaughan, and faced a small-scale counterattack by Nisbet’s 
troops. Even so, with the XVI Corps artillery emplaced atop 
Bald Hill, he probably could have battered Cantey’s force into 
submission—or at least have targeted the bridge as Sherman’s 
gunners would do from the same spot a week later. Unfortu- 
nately for Dodge, those “half dozen good roads leading north 
toward Dalton” haunted McPherson, who ordered an evening 
retreat back to the mouth of Snake Creek Gap.” 

At this juncture the commanding general least aware of 
the tactical realities near Resaca was not Johnston, but Sherman. 
In blissful ignorance of McPherson’s withdrawal and failure to 
cut the rail line, Sherman wired Major General Henry Halleck 
at 7:00 a.m. on May 10 that “I believe McPherson has destroyed 
Resaca, when he is ordered to fall back to mouth of Snake Creek 
Gap and act against Johnston’s flank. . . .” Equally ignorant of 
Johnston’s countermovements, he boasted that “yesterday I 
pressed hard to prevent Johnston from detaching against 
McPherson,” and at 6:30 p.m. reiterated that he was “certain 
that Johnston can make no detachments” against McPherson, 
while he planned to “feign on Buzzard Roost, but pass through 
Snake Creek Gap, and place myself between Johnston and 
Resaca, when we will have to fight it out.”*° 
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Johnston had in fact detached 17,000 men from his out- 
numbered army on Rocky Face Ridge, without Sherman ever 
sensing the move. Late in the evening of May 9, Johnston de- 
duced that the Federals near Resaca were in at least corps 
strength, and instructed Hood to move rapidly from Dalton 
toward Resaca with Cleburne’s, Hindman’s, and Walker’s divi- 
sions (two of Cleburne’s brigades having already moved to 
Tilton during the day after Grigsby’s first contact with the Yan- 
kees).*! This redeployment brought Confederate strength to 
parity with McPherson, and also revealed that Johnston, far 
from retreating at the first alarms in his rear, was willing to risk 
a maneuver as chancy as that of Lee at Chancellorsville. He had 
divided his army in three unequal parts: a blocking force of 
6,000 men at Resaca, 17,000 infantry moving south from Dalton, 
and 21,000 infantry (supported by about 2,000 artillerymen 
and another 3,000 cavalry) holding his original position against 
Sherman’s main army. 

Johnston’s dispositions raise an important question of in- 
tent. Had he dispersed his army, as McMurry and Castel be- 
lieve, because he had been so thoroughly outmaneuvered that 
he gave way to indecision and panic? Contemporary evidence 
does not support this interpretation. Johnston’s orders to Hood 
were aggressive: the Texan would hopefully discover the Federals 
attempting Resaca again and take them in the flank or rear. 
Uncooperatively, McPherson contented himself with entrench- 
ing and sending out local reconnaissance parties. By mid-morn- 
ing Hood reported that the Yankees had withdrawn into the 
mouth of Snake Creek Gap. Johnston ordered two of Hindman’s 
brigades, and then his entire division, back to Dalton. Walker’s 
division remained in observation of the Federals, while 
Cleburne pulled back to Tilton as a ready reserve for action 
either north or south. 

Johnston also kept himself well-informed about the rest 
of Sherman’s movements. As evidenced by Hardee’s 2:25 p.m. 
letter to Wheeler, the Confederates had already taken notice of 
Sherman’s intent to pivot his army away from its original posi- 
tions: “The force in Crow’s Valley, east of Rocky Face, is reported 
to be moving to our left. There seems to be no force threaten- 
ing us except on Rocky Face, and that force has been unusually 
quiet to-day.” Hardee was baffled (“I am unable to decide what 
the Yankees are endeavoring to accomplish”), but Johnston re- 
alized that Sherman had only two options if he did not intend 
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“l am unable to decide what the Yankees 


are endeavoring to accomplish.” 
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to offer battle near Dalton.*? The Union army 
could reinforce McPherson and attempt to 
cut him off from his supplies through Resaca, 
or move due south and force the Oostenaula 
between Resaca and Rome. 

Johnston prepared to meet both eventu- 
alities. He dispatched Colonel Stephen Presstman, 
the army’s chief engineer, to Resaca to lay out an 
expanded defensive perimeter north of the river for 

occupation by the entire army, should such become nec- 
essary. He ordered Cantey, if word came that the Federals were 
advancing on Rome, to send Polk’s brigade back to that town, 
while Martin—still picketing the Oostenaula—he directed to 
“dispose your forces so as to keep yourself fully informed of 
the movements of the enemy, and to keep the commanding 
officers both at Rome and Resaca informed.” Finally, having 
come to distrust Cantey’s competence, Johnston wired Polk, 
who was moving from Alabama into Georgia with the bulk of 
his troops, “to concentrate your troops at Resaca. Assume com- 
mand of that place and of the district, including Rome, and 
of Martin’s cavalry, and make the proper dispositions to de- 
fend the passage of the river and our communications.” If 
Polk could not arrive in Resaca expeditiously, Johnston 
asked him to send Major General William W. Loring ahead 
to supersede Cantey.** 

Sherman continued to inhabit his personal dream world, 
in which Johnston was sitting passively at Dalton, unaware of 
the grand design for his demise. First, he chided McPherson 
for his caution: “I regret beyond measure you did not break the 
railroad, however little, and close to Resaca,” and then advised 
him to hold his position, while “I will so maneuver here that he 
will not detach against your own force.” During the evening of 
May 11, Sherman wired Halleck that he still had the chance to 
bag Johnston’s army: “I must feign on Buzzard Roost, but pass 
through Snake Creek Gap, and place myself between Johnston 
and Resaca, when we will have to fight it out. 1 am making the 
preliminary move. Certain that Johnston can make no detach- 
ments, I will be in no hurry.’*4 

Sherman’s feint against Buzzard Roost failed to deceive the 
Confederates. By 6:00 a.m., Hardee reported “no enemy in 
Crow’s Valley, none on his right, and is of opinion that they are 
moving by their right toward Oostenaula.” Army headquarters 
ordered Wheeler two hours later “to ascertain where their left 
rests and whether they are in motion toward the Oostenaula.” 
Cleburne, near Tilton, observed that afternoon that “the en- 
emy seem to be moving everything in this direction. This is the 
impression of every one, but whether their destination is Resaca 
or not, I am unable to say.” Johnston turned the defense of 
Resaca, Calhoun, Rome, and the Oostenaula over to Polk, au- 
thorizing him to utilize Cleburne’s and Walker’s divisions, as 
well as Cantey’s improvised force. The bulk of the army with- 
drew quietly from Rocky Face Ridge and Crow Valley as 
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Johnston became confident of the enemy ob- 
jective: “The enemy in our front is moving rap- 
idly down the valley toward Snake [Creek] Gap 
or Villanow.”*> 

Convinced that “Johnston’s main army is 
still in Dalton” and that once he passed the main 
body of his own force through Snake Creek Gap 
that “Johnston will then have to retreat below Resaca, 
or we shall interpose between him and Georgia,” 
Sherman held onto this belief until May 14. That day he 
discovered the entire Army of Tennessee already ensconced in 
the field fortifications that Colonel Presstman had laid out a 
few days earlier. “This place has small detached redoubts, and 
an immense amount of rifle trenches,” Sherman told Halleck 
that evening, and while he claimed that Johnston stood “purely 
on the defensive,” it was evident that the Confederate com- 
mander had no intention of surrendering Resaca and the 
Oostenaula bridges without a battle. “We have had hard fight- 
ing all day,” Sherman admitted. Nearly 7,000 Union and 5,000 
Confederate casualties would be incurred over the next two days, 
and when Johnston finally decided to withdraw across the river, 
Albert Castel points out that “Sherman does not know or even 
suspect that Johnston is evacuating Resaca.” *° 

In the first week of the campaign, Sherman had flanked 
Johnston and forced him to retreat from Dalton south of the 
Oostenaula, taking advantage of the fact that Confederate com- 
munications ran parallel to the front between the two armies. 
He did not, however, even come close to what he claimed had 
been his original objective: either a disorganized flight by the 
Army of Tennessee or decisive battle with Johnston’s troops cut 
off from their supplies. There were three reasons for this. From 
the beginning, when Sherman refused Major General George 
Thomas’ suggestion to make the flanking movement with the 
full 60,000 men of the Army of the Cumberland rather than 
the 23,000 available to the Army of the Tennessee, he denied 
McPherson the weight of numbers that even an aggressive com- 
mander would have needed to produce decisive results. Had 
McPherson thrown the bulk of two corps against Resaca on 
May 9—probably 16,000 men—there is no certainty aside from 
Cantey’s incompetence that this would have been sufficient force 
to push more than 4,000 men out of Resaca before Cleburne, 
Hindman, and Walker struck the Federals in the rear. 

Secondly, Sherman conducted the entire operation based 
on what he wanted to believe rather than factual evidence. The 
Federal commander became so enamored with the prospect of 
a quick, decisive victory, that he allowed Johnston to detach 
roughly forty percent of his infantry without consequence. On 
May 10, near Dalton, the combined Armies of the Cumberland 
and the Ohio could have attacked the 26,000 Rebels still in place 
with better than three times their number, and could have 
avoided the “terrible door of death” at Rocky Face Ridge by 
smashing into Johnston’s right flank in Crow Valley. That pos- 


sibility, not the raid on Resaca, represented Sherman’s best op- 
portunity to crush Johnston at the beginning of the campaign, 
and he missed it so completely that he was never aware that it 
had occurred. 

The third reason that Sherman failed to score a decisive 
victory against the Army of Tennessee was Joseph E. Johnston. 
Though neither his initial dispositions nor his first, tentative 
moves were perfect, the Confederate commander consistently 
responded more decisively and realistically to the threats and 
opportunities around Resaca than his opponent. Returning to 
Albert Castel’s five-point indictment of Johnston’s conduct, the 
diminutive Virginian comes off rather well. 

Count One: “He did not fortify, garrison, or even picket 
the gap.” Johnston decided not to fortify or garrison Snake Creek 
Gap because he preferred to keep his troops closer to the rail- 
road bridge and because, in many ways, a Federal raid on Resaca 
represented less of a threat to his communications than a move 
by McPherson directly south from Villanow across the 
Oostenaula River. There is, however, abundant evidence that 
pickets were left in the gap, though the command arrangements 
around Resaca may be justly criticized (see below). 

Count Two: “He initially ordered Cantey’s Brigade, when 
it arrived at Resaca, to come up to Dalton, and he counter- 
manded that order only after having learned that Union forces 
were moving toward the Oostanaula.” Colonel Nisbet’s 66th 
Georgia and 26th Georgia Battalion, not Cantey’s brigade, had 
the responsibility for garrisoning Resaca. Cantey, like Reynolds 
behind him, was at that point moving through the “strategic 
pipeline” toward Dalton. The entire premise was that such units 
would not stop unless there was a direct threat to a given point. 
The suggestion that Johnston almost left Resaca completely 
without defenders is groundless. 

Count Three: “Not until the night of May 8, after the Fed- 
eral near breakthrough at Dug Gap (which he likewise neglected 
to defend adequately) did he send Grigsby’s cavalry to recon- 
noiter Snake Creek Gap, by which time McPherson already was 
passing through it.” The question of Dug Gap is outside the 
scope of this article, but Johnston had ordered Wheeler to place 
a brigade west of Snake Creek Gap on May 7. The miscommu- 
nication between Mackall and Wheeler kept this from happen- 
ing, though it must be remembered that there already were Con- 
federate pickets in the gap. 
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Count Four: “As late as the afternoon of May 9, while 
McPherson’s troops were probing Resaca’s defenses, Mackall, 
on Johnston’s instructions, had notified Wheeler that ‘I do not 
think Resaca in any danger; we have 4,000 men there.” What 
this allegation omits is the context of Mackall’s message, which 
required Wheeler to dispatch more troopers south. The two 
sentences preceding the quotation above read as follows: 
“Grigsby’s brigade is in the trenches at Resaca. General Johnston 
wants some cavalry in observation between this place and 
Resaca for fear of a surprise by an advance here.” Moreover, 
this message must be considered in company with at least eight 
others sent the same day, which reveal army headquarters to be 
fully alive to the danger that McPherson’s forces might turn 
north and attack Johnston’s rear.>” 

Count five: “Finally, if what Mackall told Cleburne was 
true—namely, that Snake Creek Gap was left undefended be- 
cause ofa flagrant disobedience of orders —then why does not 
Johnston cite the guilty party or parties in his report on the 
campaign or in any of his postwar writings?” Cleburne’s im- 
promptu exposition on Snake Creek Gap and its curious place- 
ment in his division commander’s report is worth a separate 
examination all its own. In this context it is primarily impor- 
tant to examine why Johnston never “cite[d] the guilty party.” 
There is no reason to believe that Johnston knew Mackall had 
made such a statement. Cleburne wrote his incomplete report 
on August 16, a month after Johnston had been relieved, and 
addressed it to Hardee, his corps commander. Hardee never 
utilized it to write his own report of the early stages of the cam- 
paign, and provided Johnston with no documentation for the 
army commander’s report.*® Mackall’s chance comment— 
which appears to have been made to deflect onto Wheeler his 
own share of the blame in the May 7 miscommunication—has 
simply been assumed by historians to have represented 
Johnston’s view of events. The fact that this assumption has 
survived so long in the face of considerable circumstantial evi- 
dence to the contrary is an excellent example of the double stan- 
dard often applied to studies of Joseph Johnston. 

Johnston can be justly criticized on several grounds. While 
his pipeline concept for defending his communications was 


NOTES: 


4. Johnston’s Narrative has always been a 


sound, he failed to make the coordination of his rear-area de- 
fense any one officer’s responsibility. From Rome along the 
Oostenaula to Resaca, command fell to the senior officer pass- 
ing through, who would arguably have little idea of local cir- 
cumstances. One of the army’s major generals, or at least a se- 
nior brigadier, could have performed an essential function there, 
instead of Johnston attempting to run the “rear battle” from 
army headquarters at Dalton. 

It is also apparent, in hindsight, that Johnston placed too 
much faith in the competence (and obedience) of many of his 
senior officers during the first week of the campaign. In par- 
ticular, Mackall failed to issue clear orders in Johnston’s name 
(though in fairness it should be admitted that the general was 
not much better at composition); Wheeler construed any mes- 
sages received as consistent with what he already intended to 
do; and Hood—for all his supposed aggressiveness—did little 
or nothing to probe McPherson’s position. Yet precisely what 
Johnston could have done differently is problematic; except for 
Mackall he had no voice in the selection of the Army of 
Tennessee’s senior commanders. 

Finally, Johnston remained too fixated in his belief that 
Sherman would attack his right in Crow Valley: “Until that day 
[May 7] I had regarded a battle in the broad valley in which 
Dalton stands as inevitable.”*? He took considerable risks in 
detaching more than three divisions while already outnum- 
bered, and only withdrew after learning that the entire Federal 
army, having declined to attack, was maneuvering toward 
Resaca. Johnston then offered battle with his back to the 
Oostenaula. Why? The most logical answer strikes directly at 
the heart of the modern mythical interpretation of Joseph 
Johnston as timorous and noncombative. The general persis- 
tently courted battle north of the Oostenaula River (in what he 
had already admitted to be a strategic cul de sac) because he 
thought he could win. 
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Bruce Allardice 


THE CONFEDERATE 


il! 


On a September day in 1879 a reporter for 
a Philadelphia newspaper sat down to interview 
an aged accountant in New York City. The big- 
city reporter, accustomed as he was to dealing 
with New York’s celebrities, was nonetheless im- 
pressed by the old businessman he was inter- 
viewing. Massively built, strangely scarred, the 
old man told one wild-sounding story after an- 
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Charles Gustavus Ullrick Dahigren 


US Army Military History Institute, Carlisle 


other: of his Swedish royal blood, his many du- 
els, his being a general in the Confederate army, 
and most surprising of all that he was the 
younger brother of the Union navy’s Admiral 
John Dahlgren. The last, at least, was true: he 
was the admiral’s younger brother, of North- 
ern birth, and yet had stood against his brother 
in the Civil War. 


DAHLGREN 


His full name was Charles Gustavus Ullrick Dahlgren, the 
four names reflecting his father’s Swedish ancestry. Bernard 
Ullrick Dahlgren, of a prominent Swedish family, had been ap- 
pointed Sweden’s counsul general to the U.S. in the early 1800s. 
Settling in Philadelphia, Bernard married a local belle, Martha 
Rowan. The couple raised four children. The three sons were 
each to have distinguished careers. John Adolphus, the eldest, 
joined the U.S. navy at age seventeen, starting a brilliant naval 
career. During the Civil War John Dahlgren commanded the 
Union fleet trying to batter its way into Charleston harbor. Presi- 
dent Lincoln, John’s close friend, commissioned him rear ad- 
miral. The “Dahlgren” cannon he invented became a standard 
armament of the navy. The youngest son, William Theodore, 
had an even more colorful, if less well-known, career. Using the 
non-de-plume “de Rohan,” William commanded Garibaldi’s 
navy during the Italian revolution and served in the Chilean 
and Turkish navies.! 

The middle son, Charles, born in 1811 in Philadelphia, grew 
up in a comfortable middle-class household, a comfort shat- 
tered when, in 1824, his father died, and the family was left with- 
out means. John entered the navy, while young Charles took 
part-time employment as a scribe, before following his brother 
into the navy. After a short stint of routine service in the South 
Atlantic, Charles quit the sea and sought his fortune elsewhere. 

That opportunity came quickly. Nicholas Biddle, promi- 
nent Philadelphian and president of the Bank of the U.S., took 
Dahlgren on as his personal secretary. Biddle was reputed to be 
the wealthiest man in America, and second only to the U.S. presi- 
dent in influence, Biddle established branch banks in the major 
cities of the booming, cotton-economy South. To oversee the 
bank in New Orleans, the South’s largest city, he dispatched his 
young personal secretary. 

Not yet twenty-five, the young Philadelphian worked at 
the New Orleans bank for a short time, then transferred to its 
sister bank in Natchez, Mississippi. Natchez in the 1830s, and 
for decades to come, proved a perfect town for a banker to 
make a fortune. The city was home to many of the wealthiest 
planters of the south (Natchez was said to have the highest 
proportion of millionaires per capita of any city in the U.S.) 
who built opulent mansions on the proceeds of their rich sugar 
and cotton plantations. In the words of one observer, Natchez 
“had realized the southerner’s dream of Utopia. It was the clas- 
sic age of America and Natchez was the Temple of Victory on 
the Acropolis.” 

In 1840 Dahlgren cemented his social position by marry- 
ing Mrs. Mary Routh Ellis, a widow with four children; she 
was widow and daughter respectively of two of the largest land- 
holders in the area. With marriage came large debts (like many 
planters, the Routh’s and Ellis’ were land-rich, but cash-poor) 
but also plantations and hundreds of slaves to work them. Un- 
der Dahlgren’s management the vast landholdings produced 
great profit, which financed construction of a lavish mansion 
in Natchez. 


Naval History of the Civil War 


Rear Admiral John Adolphus Dahigren 


Natchez historian Harnett Kane notes that Natchez’s “thin- 
edged rules of honor seemed made for a man of [Dahlgren’s] 
temper.” In later years Dahlgren displayed for an amazed re- 
porter “a deep, long scar on both sides of his left hand, where in 
fighting a duel with bowie knives, he clasped the keen edge of 
his antagonist’s weapon to prevent a thrust into his bowels, and 
held it so hard that the blade cut through his hand and severed 
his little finger. He carries two pistol balls, received in duels, in 
his body, one lodging against his ribs. Two other balls, fired to 
kill him, have been removed by surgeons. On top of his head, 
toward the left side, is a scar made by a bowie knife and on the 
left side, beneath the scalp is the broken tip of a bowie knife, 
which is fastened into the small bone, and was left there in a 
desperate duel.”’ Street fights were much more common than 
the more publicized, and romanticized, duels. William Johnson, 
a free black in Natchez, recorded one such encounter: 

...this morning young Stewart took a stand up at 

Carpenter’s Drug Store for the purpose of making the 
attack on Dahlgren as he would be going to the bank... 
as Dahlgren passed the door Stewart stepped up to him 
and said now was the time to settle their dispute and at 
the same time struck Mr. Dahlgren with his stick. Mr D 
then struck him back with an umbrella—Stewart struck 
him with the stick again—Mr D then stepped back and 
drew a pistol and fired at Mr S. and missed him—Mr S 
then drew and fired and the ball lodged under the arm 
in the left side of Mr. Dahlgren.... D then advanced on 
him, shot him in the left side of the face ... and the 
instant the ball took effect he dropped on his knees and 
fell over the payment as if dead, so dead that he barely 
breathed. At the instant he fell Mr Elick Stewart ran up 
and struck D with his fist. D then advanced on him with 
an empty pistol and in doing so Dr Hubbard shoved 
him back. ES drew a bowie knife and commenced 
cutting at him. Mr. D had no weapon at this time and 
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was fighting with his naked hands and Mr. ES with his 
knife—ES cut him twice over the head and cut his little 
finger nearly off and split his hand pretty bad. It was 
one of the gamest fights that we have ever had in our 
city before.* 


Library of Congress 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


Major General David E. Twiggs Jefferson Davis 


Davis’ reaction 
to Dahigren’s 
unsolicited advice 
can be imagined.... 


“a person near Gen. 
Dahigren.... has given 
them all the information 
they wished...” 


Mississippi seceded from the Union on January 23, 1861. 
The firing on Fort Sumter, and civil war, soon followed. 
Dahlgren spent the spring and early summer 1861 tidying up 
his plantation affairs and business interests in Natchez, in an- 
ticipation of his own military service. A number of prominent 
Southerners, including Tennessee’s Governor Isham Harris, rec- 
ommended him for commission as a Confederate army gen- 
eral. It was, nonetheless, a surprise when, on July 8, 1861, 
Mississippi's Governor John J. Pettus, a Democrat and onetime 
political foe, appointed Dahlgren brigadier general of Missis- 
sippi state troops. On July 23 Pettus and the state military board 
assigned him to command the third brigade of Mississippi’s 
state army, in charge of defending the state’s Gulf Coast. 

The 3rd Brigade (two regiments of state troops) gathered 
at Pass Christian, Mississippi (near Biloxi), at a site known as 
“Camp Dahlgren.” With this puny force, no navy and precious 
little artillery, Dahlgren attempted to guard the coast—or at 
least put up a show of force—against Union incursions. Un- 
equipped, unarmed, unclothed companies of recruits drifted 
into camp daily. Feeding and equipping these men drove the 
new general to distraction. On an almost daily basis he com- 
plained to the governor of his problems. On September 5, 1861, 
he pointed out that his men had only five wagons, and no funds 
to purchase supplies. On September 10 he complained of hav- 
ing “no arms or ammunition, no artillery, or munitions ... no 
horses ... no cavalry ... no gunboats.” The camp itself was lo- 
cated in a vulnerable position. With command of the sea, the 
Union navy could steam into Bay St. Louis and threaten his 
supply lines. He begged the governor for authority to withdraw 
to a less-exposed position. A few days later, against the wishes 
of his senior officers, Dahlgren ordered the withdrawal. 

The troops denounced this retrograde, and the abandoned 
residents of Pass Christian expressed outrage. One local news- 
paper columnist, writing as “Patriarch dismal,” scathingly de- 
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cried the move as “evincing, on the part of the General, great 
timidity and an entire ignorance of the geography of the coun- 
try.” As far away as New Orleans, Louisiana’s Governor Moore, 
worried about Louisiana’s own Gulf Coast, told the Confeder- 
ate War Department “Cannot General Dahlgren take care of 
the lake coast? I fear he is not the man who should be there...” 
Other critics, noting Dahlgren’s northern birth and his promi- 
nent relatives in the Union navy, questioned his loyalty. Major 
General David Twiggs wrote the secretary of war of meeting a 
man “recently from Washington, and learned from him that he 
had been told by the secretary of the navy that a person near 
Gen. Dahlgren, at Pass Christian, was in close communication 
with the powers at Washington, had given them all the infor- 
mation that they wished, and had told them of our want of 
guns and ammunition in and near New Orleans.... Gen. 
Dahlgren is in command of a camp of Mississippi troops at 
Pass Christian, and has a brother in Washington, an officer in 
the Black Republican Navy.”” 

More blows followed. On September 18 the governor or- 
dered the brigade mustered into Confederate service. On Oc- 
tober 10 further orders directed that the brigade’s mules and 
supplies be turned over to Confederate authorities. The fol- 
lowing day another telegram from the governor essentially dis- 
solved his command: “Goy. decides that when all the troops 
under your command are transferred as per orders to Confed- 
erate service, you are relieved of duty.”* Dahlgren responded 
with a lengthy missive defending his actions: 

My removal from Pass Christian was on account not of 
my men, but of my supplies.... In my condition with no 
country around me from which to draw supplies, with 
no means of securing any, and totally powerless to 
protect those I had, there was no alternative but to 
move.... | approached nearer to the source of my 
supplies, and in the event of their being cut off by water 
I had a reasonable hope of obtaining them by land. Not 
so at Pass Christian. 


He closed with a proud summary of what he viewed as his 
accomplishments: 
With the aid of my staff, | commenced the organization 
of the 3d Brigade in August last; and between that date 
and this, with the cooperation of the proper State 
authorities, and assisted by the good conduct, generally, 
of the officers and soldiers of my command, I have 
succeeded in collecting, arming, and equipping nearly 
two thousand men, who, now transfered ... to Confeder- 
ate service, wait only an opportunity to further illustrate 
the military annals of Mississippi.’ 


In the succeeding months Confederate authorities ordered 
the troops of the brigade to the front lines in Kentucky. Power- 
less to protest, General Dahlgren nonetheless took the position 
that the blankets and clothing in the brigade storehouses had 
been furnished by the state, and thus refused to hand over the 
equipment to the departing regiments. The regimental com- 
manders, faced with the prospect of a cold winter, went over 
Dahlgren’s head direct to the governor, to force him to disgorge 
the needed supplies. Humiliated, Dahlgren saw no further need 
for his services, telegraphing Governor Pettus, “Have you any 
active employment for me? I have nearly completed my busi- 
ness here.” !° On December 5, 1861, he returned to Natchez and 
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COMMENTARY 


DAHLGREN’S PLAN has two virtues. First, 
its early recognition of the military signifi- 
cance of railroads. Second, its coherence. And 
although it tacitly abandons Florida and the 
Trans-Mississippi to their own devices, this is 
no different to the policy actually adopted by 
the Davis administration. On the down side, 
his “cordon” defense would have absorbed a 
good many men, and his first line troops— 
committed to holding their positions—would 
initially have faced overwhelming odds, surely 
an invitation to defeat in detail. Dahlgren’s 
scheme reminds me of a (perhaps apocryphal) 
Napoleonic anecdote. The Emperor—in 1814 
or 1815—asked one of his marshals to draw 
up a plan for the defense of France. The plan 
submitted had troops placed all along the 
frontiers. On seeing it, Napoleon is supposed 
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to have asked, “With this plan, do you expect 
to defeat an invading army—or to collect cus- 
toms?” By contrast, powerful reserves were, of 
course, a central feature of Dahlgren’s plan; 
nevertheless that first line looks like it would 
have required an awful lot of “customs col- 
lectors.” 

Consider also the capacity of the south- 
ern railroads. | believe it took nineteen trains 
each with twenty-four cars to move Long- 
street’s corps west in 1863—and even then 
some equipment had to be left behind. 
Dahlgren’s plan would have required a mobile 
reserve of at least three corps, necessitating the 
passage of perhaps sixty trains with fifteen hun- 
dred cars each time the Federals advanced. I 
suspect this additional traffic would have taxed 
the southern railroads beyond the breaking 
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point. And of course the whole scheme would 
have broken down as soon as the enemy 
launched simultaneous attacks, 

And contrast Dahlgren’s airy remarks 
about filling up gaps in the railroad system, 
for example that between Selma and Merid- 
ian (a distance of about seventy miles), with 
the time the Confederates took to construct 
just six miles of railroad in Virginia in the win- 
ter of 1861-62 (see Knapsack this issue). Fi- 
nally it should be noted that in several places 
the rail lines ran parallel to the front, inviting 
breakage by the enemy and consequent dis- 
ruption of the plan. 

One must sympathize with Jefferson 
Davis, deluged with such strategies from a 
plethora of armchair generals! 

—Keith Poulter 
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his family, setting up the headquarters of the 3rd Brigade in 
that city but making no pretense of interest in any empty, 
troopless, “paper” command of the Gulf Coast. 

In January 1862, citing ill health, he resigned his general’s 
commission, a resignation the governor “much regretted” and 
did not immediately accept.'' The governor then appointed 
Dahlgren a Mississippi state commissioner for the building and 
arming of state gunboats for seacoast defense. This appoint- 
ment, more in line with Dahlgren’s naval background, proved 
to be another sinecure, as the planned Mississippi state navy, 
predictably, never materialized. 

Underemployed, and soured by the conduct of the gov- 
ernment, Dahlgren turned his fertile imagination to devising 
strategic schemes to win the war. Not shy, from the beginning 
of the war he had bombarded President Davis with proposals 
to procure arms from Europe via Mexico. Another proposal 
involved the Confederacy’s arming and equipping fifty vessels 
of war in Europe, the whole to fight their way through the block- 
ade bringing with them supplies for the army. His business ex- 


and comprehend fully his whole plan. 


DEFENSE OF THE SOUTH. 
ARMY OF MISSISSIPPI, NATCHEZ, AUGUST, 1862 [1861]. 


lines viz.: 


son, Humbolt, Nashville, Lexington, Beverly, Winchester. 


Springs. 


from the second lines. 
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HEADQUARTER THIRD BRIG., 
Plan of Defense of the Confederate States to consist of three 


First Lines—At Manassa, York River, Norfolk, Wilmington, 
Charleston, Savannah, Tallahassee, Mobile, New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, Randolph, Columbus, Paducah, Paris, Neck Cumberland 
River, Henderson, Louisville, Kentucky River, Covington, 
Maysville, Catletsburg, Havana, Parkersburg, Romney, Leesburg. 

Second Lines— At Gordonsville, Florence, Albany, Jack- 


Third Lines—On Cumberland Mountains, at Huntsville, 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, Bristol, Christianburg, White Sulphur 


The first lines should consist of intrenchments or fortifi- 
cations, with sufficient numbers to prevent sudden inroad and 
to maintain their ground until the arrival of reinforcements 


pertise and naval knowledge showed through on details of the 
proposal, such as knowing at what ports in Europe sailors could 
be hired, and how, through a complicated bank transfer scheme, 
the whole could be financed. President Davis and his cabinet, 
inundated with similar proposals from semi-informed civilians 
(Mary Chestnut recalled that Davis had “fifty men every day 
come to him with infallible plans to save the country”), pigeon- 
holed Dahlgren’s plans.'? 

Undeterred, Dahlgren next turned his attention to the land 
war, and this time went public with his plans. On March 23, 
1862, a New Orleans newspaper published his long, detailed 
plan on how to protect the South from invasion. The plan, 
originally devised in August 1861 while he was still a briga- 
dier, envisioned three lines of defense for the South. The first 
line, he said, “should consist of intrenchments or fortifications, 
with sufficient numbers to prevent sudden inroad and to main- 
tain their ground until the arrival of reinforcements from the 
second lines.” State militia would hold the first line, while the 
active army would be stationed on the second and third as re- 
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DEFENSE OF THE SOUTH.—In another column we have 
given place to a communication from Gen. C.G. Dahlgren, on 
the proper mode of conducting offensive and defensive mili- 
tary operations to accomplish the Independence of the South. 
To our comprehension, the plan is eminently feasible, practi- 
cable and judicious, and none the less so, because, at the mo- 
ment, it seems difficult of adoption. His three lines of defense 
are so arranged and extended, as to be reciprocally supporting, 
and the troops to occupy and defend them so distributed as to 
be at all times available for the attack of the enemy, the forces 
superior to him at any given point, while, also, they can be held 
well in hand for offensive operations, when the occasion in- 
vites, or a chance for delivering deadly blows presents. We com- 
mend the communication itself to our readers’ attention, beg- 
ging them, at the same time, to mark out on any ordinary 
skeleton war map the lines as indicated by the accomplished 
gentleman, which will enable them ata glance, to catch his ideas 


The second lines should be composed of larger bodies, at 
short strategical distances, to render prompt succor, until the 
arrival of troops from the third lines. 

The third lines should be the reserves, to throw aid to any 
point needed; here should be the magazines, depots, found- 
ries, arsenals, storehouses of every description. 

The entire communication being by railroad, affording 
easy connection, requires no explanation to a military man. 

C.G. Dahlgren, Brig. Gen. 


ST. CHARLES HOTEL. MARCH 11, 1862 

Messrs, Editors—The above plan “for defense of the Con- 
federate States” was drawn up some time ago, and perhaps it 
would do no injury to lay it before the people. To the non- 
military reader I would remark, let him suppose a carriage 
wheel thrown flat upon the ground; let him stand upon the 
hub, and consider each spoke as a road running to the cir- 
cumference, the felloe, and the whole principle is explained. 

The Cumberland range of mountains is the hub, the rail- 
roads leading to it are the spokes and the sea and rivers the 
felloe, or circumference. 

The advantage to a defending army is perceptible at a 
glance. Any experience I may have had in my youth, as a sailor 
or soldier, is of no value or weight. What I propose at present 
is the point; the same applies to all life, although I have always 
selected one as my model and authority. He, in writing from 
St. Helena, says: “War is not a conjectural art. All wars to be 
successful should be methodical and systematic. A DEFEN- 
SIVE WAR NO MORE PRECLUDES ATTACK THAN AN OF- 
FENSIVE WAR PRECLUDES DEFENSE.” This is in accor- 
dance with the military maxim, that “offensive movements 
are the foundation of a good defense.” 

Again, he says “THE VALUE OF AN ARMY, LIKE THE 
PRINCIPLE IN MECHANICS, IS THE MASS MULTIPLIED 
BY THE DISTANCE PASSED OVER.” My plan corresponds 
with the above authority, for the first lines give early informa- 
tion, from necessary vigilance; the second afford prompt suc- 


serves, “to throw aid to any point needed.” Not content with 
just strategic direction, his plan also organized the whole 
Southern war effort, essentially mobilizing all Southerners, 
white and black, to work for the army. Dahlgren modestly, if 
disingenuously, claimed that he “had no desire to make any 
interference with any [existing] plan, ... or to make any com- 
ment thereon, but simply to propose a plan which, if of no 
benefit, can do no harm by discussing.” But after referring to 
his being “a military student all my life,” he ringingly pro- 
claimed “I would pay any forfeit if [the plan] did not clear our 
country of its enemies.”!° 

President Davis’ reaction to this unsolicited advice can be 
imagined. Davis biographer William C. Davis notes the 
president's “hypersensitivity to criticism ... he could only cope 
by refusing to countenance fallibility,’'* and Dahlgren’s plan, 
despite the author’s disclaimers, implied criticism of Davis’ 
conduct of the war. If Dahlgren had any hopes that Davis would 
appoint him a Confederate general (an appointment he’d lob- 
bied for), those hopes were now dashed.!> 


The utopian plans Dahlgren advanced for winning the war 
contrasted strongly with the reality of the war in Dahlgren’s 
own back yard. In May 1862 Union warships, steaming up the 
Mississippi River, reached his beloved Natchez. Dahlgren had 
assumed a nominal command of the Natchez area and, in a 
report to Confederate authorities, recounted the city’s fall. Only 
fourteen men, Dahlgren recounted, had reported to him for 
duty to defend the city. Local conscripts had “positively 
refus[ed] to do duty,” and Dahlgren, powerless to do other- 
wise, allowed the mayor to surrender the city. Embarrassed at 
having been unable to contest even a small Union landing party, 
the general ended his report on a poignant note: “Our posi- 
tion here is a matter of deep regret and solicitude to me. With- 
out any organized military power, with conscripts who refuse 
to serve ... without arms, without supplies, equippage, muni- 
tions or commissary stores ... with a population the strength 
of which has already joined the army ... the residue ... waver- 
ing in trepidation of their property or personal security... All 
these are matters that I desire to lay before you.”'® A general 


cor, varying from four to twelve hours; the third give full aid, 

in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, thus uniting sleep- 

less watchfulness with ready motion and concentrated strength. 

The supplies, depots & c., are where they are beyond danger, 

until the whole country sinks; and if driven to our base, a world 

in arms could not force our position in the mountains, nor 
could they withstand the workings of such a system. 

I would remark that all the points selected on the first 
and second lines, are not fixed. They could be somewhat 
changed, if found advisable; nor need the troops to be kept to 
one spot; they could be stationed at near points, so that they 
all could fall back to one location as a center. 

The first lines could be filled by militia—as, being in forts, 
they could soon learn the artillery practice—leaving the regu- 
lar troops free for the field, except at any more exposed points, 
where the regulars could be located, as Manassa, & c. All these 
make no interference with the working of the plan. The nec- 
essary number of troops we have, and with navy, gunboats, 
&, & c., which are invaluable aids to the plan, as I proposed to 
the authorities in May last, and which I see no reason to alter, 
I would pay any forfeit if 1 did not clear our country of its 
enemies. Suppose, under this plan, a hundred thousand men 
at the present moment could be thrown into the Tennes- 
see peninsula. What would become of McClellan’s forces 
and labors?—a measure of relief that would be very accept- 
able to Gen. Beauregard—and the returning to their base, 
await further attack. 

As we may as well consider that we are in a war, had I the 
authority I would first adopt the above plan. 

2. | would make every State a military district, with a 
camp in every county, where three-fourths of all the 
men should do military duty. 

. Divide the old troops in two parts and fill them up 
with recruits, upon the plan of Napoleon’s Skeleton 
Regiments 

4. Build all gunboats, rams, &c., as rapidly as possible, 

and wherever they could be constructed. 


ww 


uw 


. Start every rolling mill, foundry, workshop to making 
mortars, cannon, artillery, & c. 
6. Put every blacksmith and other mechanic to making 

gun barrels, small arms, Bowie knives & c. 

7. Call upon the women and weakly men to making 

clothing, & c. 

8. Let our slaves raise meat, bread and supplies of every 
kind. 

It would be an interesting sight to see thirteen millions of 
souls, all animated, united, working to one cause; and which 
they are all eager and willing to do. Such a people could only be 
conquered by the process Archimedes proposed, that is by top- 
pling over the globe; supposing that our enemies possessed what 
he could not find. 

In full confidence in the ability of my authority, I boldly 
challenge criticism and investigation; believing that alone to be 
necessary to insure conviction. 

Besides, the location of such troops on the Cumberland 
Mountains, would affect a large number of Union men, no 
doubt there preparing to act with Johnson and Lincoln, and in 
other states also keep quiet any tendency to inquietude of dis- 
turbance from any cause. 

I have not stated any number of troops for the integral 
portions, as that can be easily arranged, nor is it necessary at 
present to include Kentucky, and perhaps some other points. 
The Cumberland river would form a perfect temporary line of 
defense. 

Some small gaps of railroads should be filled up, as from 
Danville to Goldsboro, from Meridian to Selma and perhaps 
others. 

I have written as condensed as possible, on a subject of 
this magnitude, but I trust intelligibly to your readers, and wish 
it distinctly understood that I have no desire to make any inter- 
ference with any plan of the execution, or to make any com- 
ment thereon, but simply to propose a plan which, if of no ben- 
efit, can do no harm by discussing. 

Yours, C.G. Dahlgren. 
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who, only months before, had made plans to win the 
war, was now reduced to a squad commander, 

: s f 
burning cotton to keep it out of Yankee hands. 4 


“He is a pompous old fellow ...” 


Eliza Frances Andrews, from a 
photograph taken in 1865. 


His home now occupied by Union 
troops, the general, in common with many 
refugees, moved his family to Atlanta in 
1863, while a sixteen-year-old son, Bernard, | 
stayed at Natchez to try and protect the fam- ' 
ily house. With his remaining wealth 
Dahlgren bought lands in Georgia and tried 
to resume his life as a planter. In his spare time 
he penned further letters to various generals, © 
giving them unsolicited (and probably unwanted) 33 Rie 
advice, and performed odd jobs for his old neigh- “7 
bor, General Polk, in an unofficial capacity as a sort of - 
volunteer aide. He did not, however, obtain any official staff 
position with Polk, nor did he ever receive any Confederate 
officer’s commission. 

The general enjoyed the life of a Georgia planter, raising 
crops and making calls on his neighbors. A young girl, Eliza 
Andrews, often met him making his rounds. In her diary she 
makes clear the general loved to exaggerate his own importance: 

He is a pompous old fellow and entertained us by telling 
how his influence made Gen. Joseph E. Johnson 
commander-in-chief of the Army of Tennessee; how 
Hood lost Atlanta by not following his [Dahlgren’s] 
advice; how he was the real inventor of the Dahlgren 
gun, which is generally attributed to his brother—the 
Yankee admiral—and so on.” 

On March 30, 1865, just ten days before Lee surrendered, 
Dahlgren sold his Georgia plantation, packed up his belong- 
ings, placed his slaves and family into four carriages and six 
wagons, and set out for Natchez. The diary of his thirty-five 
day, 550 mile cross-country journey through a dying Confed- 
eracy reflects the depths to which the South’s fortunes, and his 
own, had fallen. Money was either nonexistent or not accepted 
by a frightened public. Only by trading his own supplies could 
necessities be obtained. Paroled Confederate soldiers roamed 
the roads, sometimes robbing travelers. Flooded roads and 
burned bridges confronted the weary travelers everywhere. And 
when he finally arrived at Natchez, he found a stagnant economy 
with no opportunity to finance the recovery of his plantations. 
The vast landholdings were eventually auctioned to pay back 
taxes.'® 

Forced once again to labor to feed and clothe his family 
(Dahlgren had married again after the death of Mary Ellis, and 
had young children to provide for), the general moved his family 
to New Orleans, Nashville, Winchester, Virginia, and finally to 
New York City. In the latter the by-now sixty-six-year-old gen- 
eral set up business as an accountant and attorney. 

His later years found him in a bitter dispute with his step- 
daughter, Sarah Ann Dorsey (daughter of his first wife by her 
first marriage), and his old enemy Jefferson Davis. Sarah Dorsey 
(a noted novelist) had inherited some of the Ellis property that 
the general managed during her minority. In her 1878 will she 
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left those lands, not to her brothers or stepbrothers, 
but rather to “my most honored and esteemed 
friend, Jefferson Davis,” for Davis’ sole use and 
ownership. The brothers sued to prevent the 
transfer, and the general took their side. In an 
interview with a Philadelphia newspaper, he 
praised his stepdaughter’s “wonderful mind” 
and noted his own efforts to educate her, 
but recalled the “seven cases of mental de- 
rangement” in the Ellis family and her own 
“impulsiveness.” 

Unmentioned in the newspaper inter- 
view were the rumors that the impover- 
ished Davis, who had been living at Mrs. 

Dorsey’s home “Beauvoir” since 1877, was 
romantically involved with his host.'? The 
Philadelphia reporter found the old general 
an impressive figure, “tall and gray, and although 
now nearly 70 years of age, possesses a powerful 
frame, a steady step and a clear eye. Perhaps no man 
in New York is more rich in reminiscences and can at the same 
time make the story of what he has seen and experienced more 
interesting.””° 

General Dahlgren died at his home in Brooklyn on De- 
cember 18, 1888. His remains were brought to Natchez to be 
buried in the family plot in Natchez City Cemetery. Reverend 
H.J. Van Dyke’s eulogy perhaps sums up his life best: 

Few men have lost all they owned and yet, as he, professed 

a steady trust in God and a patient confidence in the fu- 

ture. He strove to make everything bend to his will. He 

had little toleration with those who opposed his convic- 

tions, but he was just as severe with himself in all criti- 

cism,”! 
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Press, Armstrong Library, 
Natchez. 

The eulogy is reported in the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, December 
21, 1888. The general’s grave was 
unmarked until 1992, when a 
veteran’s gravestone was placed 
there. Present at the impressive 
ceremony were the author and 
Dahigren descendants. 


“Routhland,” the magnificent mansion built by Dahlgren in 
Natchez. The house is now known as “Dunleith.” 


READERS INTERESTED IN CONFEDERATE OFFICERS 
of Swedish descent might like to consult the booklet Swedish Gen- 
erals and Colonels in Gray, 1861-1865, published in 1996 by Bertil 
Haiiggman and Lars Gjertveit in cooperation with the Sons of 
Confederate Veterans, Europe Camp #1612. 
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At the conclusion of the first 
day’s fighting at Gettysburg, 
Robert E. Lee faced a critical 
decision: what next? There were 
five choices open to him. 


HE FIRST CHOICE was to 

withdraw from the field. 

That option could not have 

long been considered by 

Lee, if he even considered it at all, and 
for good reason: it was a terrible option. 
By ordering his army to fall back west- 
ward from Gettysburg following July 1, 
Lee would have committed a violation of 
one of the most basic maxims of warfare. 
“When once the offensive has been as- 
sumed,” wrote Napoleon, “it must be sus- 
tained to the last extremity. However 
skillful the maneuvers, a retreat will al- 
ways weaken the morale of an army, be- 
cause in losing the chances of success, 
these last are transferred to the enemy.”! 
That maxim was never truer than in 

the waning daylight moments of July 1, 
1863. If Lee had ordered the retreat of the 
Army of Northern Virginia after winning 
the first day at Gettysburg, his decision 
would have been totally incomprehen- 
sible to his officers and men. The army 
had scored a stunning victory on the 
battle’s first day, and was still concentrat- 
ing at Gettysburg as the sun set on July 1. 
A withdrawal following the display of 
courage and fighting prowess that had 
inflicted a severe defeat on two Federal 
corps would run the risk, however slight, 
of undermining the army’s confidence in 


its generals. It does not take much imagi- 
nation to divine how the Confederate 
officers and men who had witnessed the 
day’s victory would have reacted if or- 
dered to retreat. Furthermore, Lee would 
have had to overcome the logistical diffi- 
culties of turning around the army’s 
trains that were stacked up for miles 
along the Chambersburg Pike from 
South Mountain heading eastward. These 
wagons would have to reverse direction 
and lumber to another position that 
would have to be scouted out and selected 
before a withdrawal order could be is- 
sued. Considering the torturously slow 
progress many Confederate formations 
experienced just getting over South 
Mountain and to Gettysburg on July 1 
(James Longstreet’s First Corps, for ex- 
ample), largely because of the numerous 
other combat formations and wagon 
trains heading in the same direction, one 
can speculate with some confidence as to 
the extreme difficulties that would have 
been encountered by withdrawing the 
entire army down the Chambersburg 
Pike as far as Cashtown in one day. Such 
a withdrawal would also expose the 
troops designated as the army’s rearguard 
to destruction—especially without the 
assistance of sufficient numbers of 
screening cavalry. (Lee knew the Federal 
cavalry was present in force and capable 
of striking his flank and rear, while “Jeb” 
Stuart’s troopers were still absent.) There- 
fore, from a march-management stand- 
point alone, an order for a withdrawal on 
the evening of July 1 and morning of July 
2 would have exacerbated the existing 
traffic jam and endangered a portion of 
the army. A withdrawal would have sur- 
rendered the operational initiative to the 
Federal army and broken the Con- 
federate’s momentum that had been 
building since the Southern victories at 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. 
Another important factor Lee had to 
consider was the recent appointment of 
George Meade to the command of the 
Army of the Potomac. The Southern 
commander certainly did not want to 
accommodate Meade by allowing him 
the precious commodity of time to be- 
come comfortable in his new role—es- 
pecially after the sharp loss Meade had 
suffered on the first day’s battle. Few if 
any generals in Civil War were more 
aware of the value of time to a newly ap- 
pointed army commander than Lee. 
George McClellan, for example, had gen- 


erously offered Lee weeks to consolidate 
his new command in front of Richmond 
following the wounding of Joe Johnston 
at the Battle of Seven Pines on May 31, 
1862. Lee, of course, put the time to good 
use and developed a plan to turn McClel- 
lan away from the Southern capital and 
defeat him. This is exactly what Lee 
would have offered Meade if he had or- 
dered the Confederate army to withdraw 
to the west after July 1. Yet another factor 
Lee had to consider if he withdrew from 
Gettysburg was whether his army could 
find enough food, water, and forage to 
sustain itself in a static location for an 
indeterminable amount of time on the 
east side of South Mountain.’ 

Finally, a withdrawal would have 
been inconsistent with Lee’s character, 
much of which was grounded in the 
study of history’s great captains and the 
principles of war. Lee rarely abandoned 
an opportunity to control events on the 
field of battle, and after July 1 the initia- 
tive plainly rested with his army. He had 
a vision of how he would maneuver his 
numerically inferior army into an advan- 
tageous position and defeat his enemy. 
That goal had been partially realized on 
July 1, and he believed further possibili- 
ties existed if he continued the fight on 
July 2. A victory by the Army of North- 
ern Virginia on Pennsylvania soil would 
have a profound impact on the morale 
of the Northern populace and their po- 
litical will to support the prosecution of 
the war. For all these reasons, a with- 
drawal was simply not a viable option. 

The second possible course of action 
that Lee had available to him was to ma- 
neuver the army to the left, or north. At 
first blush this option seemed to have 
more promise than a withdrawal west- 
ward. By maneuvering the army to the 
left, Lee could make use of the existing 
road network to draw off to the north 
and, by continuing to maneuver, threaten 
Harrisburg while maintaining his lines of 
communication through the Cumber- 
land Valley. But these small benefits 
would not further Confederate chances 
to inflict stinging reversals on the Fed- 
eral army, and were offset by a variety of 
negative consequences. First, the Con- 
federate commander could only hope 
that a move around the left would draw 
Meade after him and open up the Army 
of the Potomac to an attack. Lee, how- 
ever, could not count on Meade acting 
in such a manner. In addition, the July 1 
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convergence of Confederate formations 
that had subsequently eviscerated two 
Federal corps was largely the result of 
luck; Lee could hardly count on that hap- 
pening again. 

Second, Stuart and the army’s three 
élite brigades of cavalry were still miss- 
ing. It would have been both difficult and 
dangerous to have undertaken a large 
scale flanking maneuver with little more 
than one brigade of mounted troops. 
These cavalry units—Albert G. Jenkins’ 
1,600-man brigade and Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Elijah V. White’s 35th Virginia Bat- 
talion, about 200 men—were experi- 
enced foragers and raiders but were by 
no means front line cavalry ona par with 
Stuart’s formations.’ The enemy, how- 
ever, possessed a large body of mounted 
troops. Lee recognized that maneuvering 
to the north with the enemy concentrat- 
ing in his front would invite a possible 
attack against his exposed flank and pre- 
cious logistical tail, which was comprised 
in part of the ordnance train. These sup- 
ply wagons were something that the 
South simply could not easily or quickly 
replace. On July 1, the vast majority of 
these logistical support vehicles were 
stacked up along the Chambersburg Pike 
trailing westward from Gettysburg. At the 
end of line was George Pickett’s infantry 
division, and behind that the irregular 
mounted troops under John Imboden. 
Lee simply did not have enough mounted 
troops on hand to screen such a flanking 
maneuver and guard the trains. He could 
always detach infantry to do the job, but 
that would have entailed an enormous 
drain of manpower from the ranks of the 
army. 

There was yet a third good reason 
for not undertaking a move north: the 
Federal commander could have sent one 
or more detachments west across South 
Mountain and into the Cumberland Val- 
ley in an attempt to sever Lee’s lifeline to 
Virginia. Therefore, for these reasons a 
move north (to the left) would have 
posed an unacceptable risk. 

The third choice Lee could have 
made was to maneuver the army to the 
right beyond the Round Tops around 
Meade’s left flank (i.e., south) as First 
Corps commander James Longstreet pro- 
posed. This possibility has received a 
great deal of attention in the Gettysburg 
literature and, as is often the case, if a 
story is repeated often enough it becomes 
accepted as fact. One such is Longstreet’s 


proposal to march the Southern army 
from its position north and west of 
Gettysburg on the evening of July 1 
around to the right and position it be- 
tween Meade’s army and the Federal capi- 
tal at Washington. Over the years, 
Longstreet’s proposal has evolved into a 
statement of what Lee should have done 
after July 1. Was Longstreet’s proposal a 
realistic alternative for the Confederate 
army following the fighting on July 1? As 
with all the possible courses of action 
open to Lee, the crux of the argument of 
moving around by the right must be ex- 
amined in light of the information Lee 
possessed at that time. 


touring west. The Emmitsburg Road ran 
south from Gettysburg along the front of 
Meade’s troops on Cemetery Hill and 
Cemetery Ridge, but that was not a vi- 
able avenue for Southern troops. Federal 
troops had been moving up the 
Emmitsburg Road during July 1, and 
John Buford’s cavalry had fallen back to 
a position covering the road south of the 
Sherfy peach orchard. Perhaps Lee re- 
called the following Napoleon military 
maxim: “Nothing is so rash or so contrary 
to principle, as to make a flank march be- 
fore an army in position, especially when 
this army occupies heights at the foot of 
which you are forced to defile.”* Whether 


Another factor Lee had to consider was the recent appointment of 
George Meade to the command of the Army of the Potomac. 
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This is how Gettysburg would have looked to the Confederates from 
Seminary Ridge on July 1. Cemetery Ridge can be seen in the distance 
at the left, and the Round Tops farther to the right. 


The first two aspects of this proposal 
that must be examined are whether 
Longstreet’s suggestion was even possible, 
and if so, the difficulties that would have 
been encountered during its execution. 
In other words, could Lee’s army have 
marched west and south around the Fed- 
eral army on July 2 and taken up a posi- 
tion that would have compelled Meade, 
in Longstreet’s view, to hurl his troops 
rashly against the ready and waiting Con- 
federates? 

Based on the position of the South- 
ern army at the time of Longstreet’s pro- 
posal, there existed no good road network 
that could be used by the Confederates 
to bypass the Federal forces along Cem- 
etery Hill and Cemetery Ridge without 
imposing significant delays by first de- 
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Lee remembered this or not, he had to 
have been struck by the fact that the best 
way to move by the right was the 
Emmitsburg Road, and it was com- 
manded by the muzzles of Meade’s guns 
and was already serving as an avenue for 
Union troops moving toward Gettysburg. 
He also suspected that the entire Federal 
army was not yet gathered before him, 
and thus more Union divisions march- 
ing north up the Emmitsburg Road was 
a real possibility. 

There were other avenues upon 
which to move the army, but these op- 
tions also presented serious difficulties. 
A move south across country out of range 
of Meade’s ordnance before eventually 
filing back onto the Emmitsburg Road, 
or a march on the Hagerstown (or Fair- 


field) Road southwest before turning 
south or east, were also dangerous with- 
out the presence of Jeb Stuart’s cavalry. 
As earlier stated, the most experienced 
regiments of Southern horse—those cav- 
alrymen who were expert in scouting and 
outpost duties as well as in combat— 
were off riding with the general in the 
plumed hat. It would have been irrespon- 
sible for Lee to rely on the 2,000 or so 
irregular Confederate horsemen available 
to him to screen such a maneuver.° 

For example, if Lee chose to move 
around Meade’s left via the cross coun- 
try route (in other words, without with- 
drawing along the Hagerstown Road to 


were up to if Lee’s army—especially Ri- 
chard Ewell’s Second Corps, then located 
north of town—suddenly withdrew and 
moved off to the southwest or south. Lee 
fully appreciated the Federals’ over-anxi- 
ety for the safety of Washington. It is thus 
reasonable to assume that Lee under- 
stood that a flanking move similar to the 
one Longstreet suggested, which would 
have eventually positioned his army be- 
tween Meade and the capital in Washing- 
ton, would invite the swiftest possible re- 
action. 

Meade was not unaware of the pos- 
sibility of Lee moving around his left 
flank. After General Winfield Hancock, 


Longstreet’s plan failed to take into account the operational realities. 


Lieutenant General James Longstreet (bottom left), and Major General George G. Meade 


All Library of Congress 


Fairfield before then heading south), he 
would have had to pull out from 
Gettysburg and redirect the army south- 
ward across small, overland trails that 
would have slowed the march rate of the 
army to a crawl, and infantry would had 
to have been tasked to provide protec- 
tion for the long and vulnerable column. 
Unfortunately for Lee, the Federal posi- 
tion atop Cemetery Hill offered clear and 
unobstructed views north and west, and 
the observation point on Little Round 
Top sported views stretching several 
miles in several directions. There is little 
doubt that Meade and his officers could 
have mistaken what the Confederates 


the Federal II Corps leader, 
had finished reorganizing 
Union forces south of 
town on July 1, he con- 
ducted a scout and discov- 
ered the Federal left could 
be turned from the south. 
He reported this news by messenger to 
Meade, who was still at Taneytown.° 
Meade evidently agreed with Hancock’s 
assessment and even feared such a move, 
for he ordered his chief of staff, Major 
General Daniel Butterfield, to issue pre- 
liminary withdrawal orders early in the 
morning hours of July 2. Meade’s con- 
cern for his left may have, in part, been 
attributed to Henry Wager Halleck, 
Lincoln’s general-in-chief. Halleck, an 
ardent student of the Napoleonic wars as 
theorized by Baron Henri Jomini, had re- 
peatedly warned Meade about the possi- 
bility of Lee slipping by the Federal 
army’s left flank.’ 


Federal fears of another Confeder- 
ate maneuver had been heightened by the 
debacle at Chancellorsville two months 
earlier. There, Stonewall Jackson had 
marched thousands of men miles around 
the Federal right flank, formed a double 
line of battle along a two-mile front, and 
proceeded to roll up the right flank of the 
Army of the Potomac. The march had not 
gone undetected, but the move was mis- 
interpreted as a retreat by several West 
Point officers.* The humiliation of 
Chancellorsville was still freshly im- 
pressed upon the minds of the senior of- 
ficers of the Union army. Had Lee at- 
tempted to disengage and move off on 
another flanking march, it is inconceiv- 
able that General Meade would have sim- 
ply sat by and watched this happen. 

While it is sometimes true that what 
an enemy fears is a sound course of ac- 
tion, Halleck’s and Meade’s anxiety about 
a Confederate move around the Federal 
left flank would have been significantly 
lessened had they appreciated the crip- 
pling effects of Jeb Stuart’s absence from 
Lee’s army. However, Meade could not 
have known of the debilitating effects the 
continued absence of Lee’s cavalry had 
on Confederate designs to conduct a 
flanking march in any direction, although 
he might have received some scouting 
information from John Buford about the 
constricting road network Lee would 
have been forced to rely upon if he de- 
cided to move his army around Meade’s 
left. One only need read Major General 
Lafayette McLaws’ narrative of the diffi- 
culties he encountered moving his South- 
ern division from the Hagerstown Road 
southward to Pitzer’s Schoolhouse (west 
of lower Seminary Ridge) in preparation 
for his attack on July 2 to get an rough 
idea of the difficulty Lee would have faced 
moving the entire Confederate army 
across country to get around the right of 
Meade’s forces.” 

If Confederate forces were seen mov- 
ing south, it not difficult to imagine an 
officer as competent as Meade employ- 
ing Buford’s cavalry as a blocking or de- 
laying force while his infantry utilized the 
Emmitsburg Road to move faster than 
the Southerners in the same direction. A 
Confederate march around the Union left 
would have provided Meade with a bet- 
ter road network upon which to operate, 
and the opportunity to put his cavalry 
superiority into action to respond to the 
threat and intercept the Confederate 
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flanking march. Meade also could have 
redirected additional Federal troops, like 
Major General Sedgwick’s VI Corps, for 
example, which was on its way to 
Gettysburg, to link up with other Union 
troops moving down from Gettysburg. 


Both Generals in Blue 


John Reynolds 


Recollections of A Private: A Story of the Army of the Potomac (1890) 


Union generals John Buford and 
John Reynolds view the approaching 
Confederates from the cupola of 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
on Seminary Ridge. Reynolds would 
be dead within hours, and Buford 
before year’s end. 


Perhaps the single most salient point 
that advocates of the “move to the right” 
have never dealt with is what Meade and 
the Federal army would have been doing 
while Lee was undertaking this maneu- 
ver. Those who subscribe to the theory 
that Lee could have marched his army 
across the face of Meade’s forces without 
the benefit of adequate screening cavalry 
(when the Federals had most of theirs) 
and then executed the maneuver with- 
out the Federal commander responding 
in competent fashion by shifting troops 
to meet the Confederate threat, are, in 
effect, arguing that George Meade lacked 
the ability to recognize what the Confed- 
erate move meant and the competence 
to respond appropriately. It is clear from 


what was already known at Federal head- 
quarters that any Confederate flanking 
movement to the south would have been 
dealt with swiftly, and there is nothing to 
suggest that Meade was incompetent or 
would have acted inappropriately (in- 
deed, there is significant evidence to the 
contrary). Yet these are the pillars upon 
which the “move to the right” theory rest. 

There is yet another aspect of the 
move around the right maneuver that 
many students of the battle fail to take 
into consideration: logistics. First, such 
a flanking movement would have strung 
out the Southern army even more than 
it had been on July 1, when Lee was mov- 
ing toward his foe. This would have 
placed Lee’s critical logistical support 
trains at a much greater risk and made 
them more vulnerable to attack. A move 
around Meade’s left meant the Confed- 
erates would also have had to abandon 
their lines of communication, which for 
Lee meant that his lines of resupply 
would no longer exist. Lee would have 
lost the protection of South Mountain 
and the Cumberland Valley that already 
served as his line of retreat. Therefore, a 
move to the right on July 2 would have 
placed the Army of Northern Virginia in 
a precarious position without protected 
lines of communication, resupply, or re- 
treat. Lee was aware that Federal forces 
were in the vicinity of Frederick, Mary- 
land, and Harpers Ferry, (West) Virginia. 
Without the troops necessary to garrison 
his line of communication, Lee would 
have had absolutely no way of securing 
or protecting his rear areas. “An army 
ought only to have one line of operation,” 
Napoleon wrote. “This should be pre- 
served with care, and never abandoned but 
in the last extremity.”!° What Napoleon 
knew was also as apparent to Lee as it was 
to the noted military writer Prussian 
General Carl von Clausewitz, who stated 
the following in his book On War: “Roads 
that lead from an army’s position back to 
the main sources of [supply] have two pur- 
poses. In the first instance they are lines of 
communication serving to maintain an 
army, and in the second they are lines of 
retreat.”'! 

Ignoring for a moment all the prob- 
lematic factors associated with moving to 
the right, what advantage would Lee have 
gained had he been able to position his 
army between Meade and Washington? 
True, the Federals were sensitive about 
the safety of Washington, but there ap- 
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pear to be almost no realistic benefits for 
Lee even if he could have slipped in be- 
tween Meade and the capital. Proponents 
of the “move to the right” maneuver ar- 
gue if successfully executed, it could have 
won the campaign. Their argument, 
however, rests solely on the assumption 
that Meade would have rashly and im- 
mediately attacked once the Southerners 
were in position. Meade was not prone 
to rash behavior, and he was operating 
in a friendly region in which he could be 
readily resupplied. If Lee had taken up a 
strong position, Meade could just have 
easily (and more plausibly) maneuvered 
the Confederates out of their stronghold, 
or confronted them there while raiding 
Lee’s lines of communication. Indeed, it 
is more likely that Lee would have had to 
retreat—or go over on the offensive— 
before Meade. 

To reiterate, proponents of the 
“move to the right” assume that the Con- 
federates could have made an unmolested 
march, found a strong defensive position, 
and simply waited while Meade, in 
Burnside-like fashion, impaled his forces 
upon the waiting Confederates. As we 
have seen, however, the march almost cer- 
tainly could not have been made easily 
or safely. Meade was prepared for it, and 
he was one of the least-likely command- 
ers to rashly assault a position chosen by 
his foe. General Longstreet and all those 
since who have advocated this course of 
action assume that General Meade would 
have acted in a manner conforming to 
their designs. 

While Lee certainly had great faith 
and trust in James Longstreet as a corps 
commander, it is equally true that up 
until this time, Longstreet had yet to ex- 
hibit the successful traits of an executive 
officer—one who could not only oper- 
ate independently, but could also develop 
and undertake successful operational 
plans. Longstreet’s proposition to move 
to the right certainly did not impress 
Colonel Armistead Lindsay Long, Lee’s 
military secretary. “From the nature of 
the country,” he wrote, “the absence of 
{our] cavalry and the proximity of an 
uncrippled enemy, the flank moyement 
referred to [by Longstreet] was simply an 
absurdity.”!? In short, prior to this time, 
Longstreet’s successes had occurred on 
the tactical level while carrying out Lee’s 
plans or directives, and not as a result of 
his own operational plans or concepts. 
Longstreet, in advocating the move to the 


right and the establishment of a defen- 
sive position, presented a plan to fight a 
battle that offered conditions appropri- 
ate to his special talents of fighting on the 
defensive. The shortcomings of Long- 
street’s plan are that they simply failed to 
take into consideration the existing op- 
erational realities. 

On July 1 and 2, Lee appreciated 
what many historians and students of the 
battle never have been able to under- 
stand: large scale maneuvers around a 
powerful enemy appear easy to achieve 
only in the abstract. 

In the end, despite the popular lore 
now attached to it, the proposed ‘move 
to the right violated almost every appli- 
cable principle of war and had abso- 
lutely no grounding in the realities of 
the existing military situation. As such, 
it was arguably the worst possible choice 
Lee could have selected. Fortunately 


for him and his magnificent army, Lee 
did not follow the well-meaning but 
ill-founded advice offered by his First 
Corps commander. 

The fourth option Lee could have 
chosen was to simply adjust his lines into 
the most favorable defensive position 
possible around Gettysburg and wait for 
Meade to attack him there. If there was 
an option worse than Longstreet’s pro- 
posed move around the right, it was this 
one. Chaining the Confederate army to 
a position on the west side of Gettysburg 
would have violated all the principles 
already laid down in the withdrawal op- 
tion. In addition, Lee’s options for sup- 
plying his men would have been signifi- 
cantly reduced the longer the two armies 
faced one another.'? This was also true 
regarding his ability to sustain the army’s 
horses and mules, upon which the all-im- 
portant mobility of the army depended. 
Concentrating the Southern army for any 
period of time longer than a few days 
would have required large amounts of 
forage, “and that part of the country did 
not afford”"* sufficient supplies for the 
animals. 

Perhaps even more important than 
finding food was Lee’s concern about lo- 
cating enough water for his army. The 
sudden descent of so many men and ani- 
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mals into the Gettysburg area placed an 
immediate strain on its modest water 
supplies. Wells that were beginning to run 
dry on the evening of July 1 were failing 
by the next morning.'° Such concerns did 
not lend themselves to the argument for 
the Confederates adopting a defensive 
stance. Lee could reason that Meade did 
not face the same level of difficulty in 
supplying his forces. The Federals pos- 
sessed an enormous amount of logisti- 
cal support, including supply wagons and 
railroads, and could do what was neces- 
sary in order to bring up enough food, 
water, and forage to sustain the Army of 
the Potomac in a prolonged stalemate. 
If he had opted to assume the de- 
fensive, could Lee reasonably have ex- 
pected Meade to hurl his troops headlong 
against his defenses—especially after the 
Federals had suffered another stinging 
defeat on July 1? Like all good generals, 
Lee always tried to get inside the mind of 
his opponent. He had served with Meade 
before the war, and knew that Meade had 
participated in the unpleasant Federal 
experiences of attacking the Army of 
Northern Virginia at both Sharpsburg 
and Fredericksburg. Rather than imme- 
diately attack, it is much more likely that 
Meade would have reacted cautiously and 
not moved against Lee without first re- 
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A WORD IN EDGEWAYS 


COTT BOWDEN AND BILL 

WARD present an interest- 

ing analysis of Lee’s options 
at the close of the first day’s fighting at 
Gettysburg, and amply demonstrate 
that continuing the battle was Lee’s best 
option. However, it seems to me that 
at times they overstate their case, al- 
most to the point of stating that there 
were no other viable options. Consider: 
Logistics: Granted the crowded con- 
dition of the roads and the fact that the 
army’s logistical tail was stretched out 
for miles, it still seems to me that turn- 
ing a column of wagons around - no 
matter how awkward a maneuver - is 
nevertheless by no means impossible. 
And certainly not so difficult as to dic- 
tate the future movements of the en- 
tire army: that really would be a case 
of the “tail” wagging the “dog.” 

Nor, of course, would a retreat 
have necessarily entailed the army sus- 
taining itself anywhere “in a static lo- 
cation for an indeterminable amount 
of time.” 

Meade’s Cavalry: “It is not difficult to 
imagine an officer as competent as 
Meade employing Buford’s cavalry as 
a blocking or delaying force,” say the 
authors. In fact, in the almost two years 
between the conclusion of the Battle 
of Gettysburg and the conclusion of 
the war, I can think of not one occa- 
sion when Meade demonstrated any 
capacity for the proper employment of 
cavalry, often seeming to regard them 
as good for nothing but guarding his 
wagons. I therefore find it extremely 
difficult to imagine him employing 
Buford in an offensive capacity. 

The move to the left: “The July 1 con- 
vergence of Confederate formations... 
was largely the result of luck; Lee could 
hardly count on that happening again.” 
True enough, but it is a weak argument 
to offer in opposition to a move to the 
left, for with his army in hand such 
“convergence” should no longer have 
required luck. 

The move to the right: “The crux of 
the argument of moving around by the 
right must be examined in light of the 
information Lee possessed at the time.” 
Certainly that is the case if one’s inten- 
tion is to evaluate Lee’s generalship. It 


is not the case, however, if one is simply 
seeking to discover the optimum move 
possible. 
Conclusion: The authors argue that Lee’s 
best option was to continue the offensive 
on the morrow, and that he made the 
right decision for the right reasons. I 
agree. They err, I think, in making the 
case that all other courses of action were 
virtually impossible. Lee’s encounter with 
the Federals on July 1 was (on his part) 
unplanned. Happily for the Confederates 
the first day’s fighting went in their fa- 
vor. But what if it hadn’t? Suppose they, 
and not the Federals, had been roughly 
handled on the Ist. The logistical train 
would still have been strung out along the 
Chambersburg Pike, the road net would 
still have been the road net, the Confed- 
erate supply line would still have 
stretched back to the Cumberland Val- 
ley, and Meade’s cavalry would still have 
had freedom of movement. Would Lee’s 
only viable option still have been to at- 
tack? If so, he stands indicted of taking 
his army blindly into enemy territory and 
placing it in a position where it had no 
real option but to attack. Of course, he did 
no such thing. The authors have simply 
overstated the case against the other op- 
tions. On the evening of Julyl Lee made 
the right choice; but it was not his only 
possible choice. 

—kKeith Poulter 
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Napoleon urged that an 
offensive, once assumed, must 
be “sustained to the last 
extremity.” However, he did not 
say that a general should box 
himself into a corner where his 
only option was to attack. 
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ceiving substantial reinforcements. 
Therefore, Lee probably viewed a defen- 
sive stand around Gettysburg as another 
prolonged stalemate like the one he had 
just left along the Rappahannock River 
in Virginia. A temporary stalemate in 
Pennsylvania did not further his vision 
for victory or the cause for Southern in- 
dependence. 

Confederate First Corps artillery of- 
ficer E. Porter Alexander, whose guns had 
broken up the Federal infantry attacks at 
Fredericksburg and who was more in- 
clined to conduct a defensive battle, con- 
ceded that standing still was not a viable 
option. “It must be remembered,” wrote 
the artillerist, “that there were great ob- 
jections to be found to [Lee’s army] 
standing still and allowing the enemy to 
take the initiative.”'® Even Alexander 
(whose writings some critics have used 
to attack Lee’s judgment during the 
Gettysburg Campaign) realized the futil- 
ity of simply waiting for the Federals to 
attack. “It is also very certain,’ Alexander 
wrote, “that General Lee could never have 
established [emphasis added] his army in 
Pennsylvania with communications open 
so as to get supplies, even of ammuni- 
tion.”'” In other words, Lee could not 
place his army in a secure position or 
condition and await a Federal response. 
Thus Lee had to strive in Pennsylvania 
to maintain the initiative, and with 
Stuart’s continued absence, Lee could 
only retain the initiative by attacking on 
July 2—which is exactly what he chose 
to do. 

Lee was under no illusions about the 
difficulties confronting him and his army. 
The battle had “commenced in the ab- 
sence of correct intelligence”'* that con- 
tinued to hamstring the commanding 
general. Lee had little to go on except the 
last reported positions of the Federals 
made by John Mosby on June 24, infor- 
mation provided by the scout Harrison 
on the 28th, knowledge of the Federal 
troops that were engaged on July 1, and 
the latest scouting reports filed by his staff 
officers late on the afternoon of the first 
day’s battle. Since Lee possessed a cool, 
calculating mathematical mind, he had 
to have already considered many factors 
long before his answer to Longstreet, “If 
the enemy is there tomorrow, we must 
attack him.” 

By the time the Southern com- 
mander uttered those words, he knew 
that his forces had just defeated the Fed- 


eral I and XI Corps. Harrison’s report had 
stated that two Federal corps were around 
Frederick, Maryland, on June 28, and an- 
other nearby. Mosby had reported the 
positions of the I and XI Corps as of the 
night of June 23-24 as being at Guilford 
Station and at Goose Creek, respectively. 
What’s more, the XII Corps was last 
known to be at Leesburg on the 24th, 
while the remainder of the Federal army 
was spread out farther south and south- 
east. Prisoners taken during the fighting 
on July 1 confirmed that the Federal army 
was not yet concentrated at Gettysburg. !? 
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Colonel Armistead Lindsay 
Long, Lee’s military secretary, 
viewed Longstreet’s proposal 
“simply an aburdity.” 


To Lee, all this meant that the three 
aforementioned corps (I, XI, and XII) 
were probably the first ones to cross the 
Potomac at Edwards Ferry, since they 
were the closest Federal formations to 
that point on June 24, and in all likeli- 
hood comprised the leading elements of 
the pursuing enemy army. Lee could thus 
reason that Federal soldiers not currently 
in his front were wearing out shoe leather 
to get to Gettysburg. This opinion was 
confirmed near sunset of July 1 when two 
fresh Federal brigades were seen coming 
up the Emmitsburg Road about 5:30 
p-m.”° It was shortly after that time that 
Colonel Armistead Long returned from 
his reconnaissance and reported that 
growing numbers of arriving Federals 
were being posted on the reverse side of 
Cemetery Ridge.! Lee correctly rea- 
soned that all of Meade’s troops were not 
present, but that other corps were rap- 
idly approaching. 


What condition would the Federal 
troops be in on July 2 after conducting 
forced marches in hot weather in order 
to get to Gettysburg? Lee knew that as of 
June 24, the Federal X Corps had been at 
Aldie, the II Corps had been opposite 
Thoroughfare Gap, and the III Corps in 
the vicinity of Centreville. These bodies 
of troops could, by conducting very hard 
marches, make it to Gettysburg and join 
up with what remained of the I and XI 
Corps, and the XII Corps. That meant 
that the Federal VI Corps and Artillery 
Reserve, which were at Fairfax as of June 
24 (farther east than any other troops in 
the Union army), would probably not 
make it to Gettysburg until late in the day 
on July 2. 

If these two major formations man- 
aged to reach the field by July 2, they 
would almost certainly be in a fatigued 
state. Lee had earlier predicted that the 
enemy would be “obliged to follow us by 
forced marches” into Pennsylvania. Now, 
by the evening of July 1, the advance 
guard of Meade’s numerically superior 
enemy had been severely mauled, and the 
remainder of the Army of the Potomac 
was undoubtedly in route, but would 
probably not be fully present for action 
on the morrow. This meant that Lee 
could reasonably estimate that Meade 
could field on July 2 the remnants of the 
eviscerated I and XI Corps, and the late- 
arriving XII, V, II, and III Corps. Allow- 
ing for losses suffered on July 1 and re- 
ductions through straggling, Meade’s 
force would approximately number 
50,000 infantry and slightly more than 
150 guns. (Lee was also aware that addi- 
tional Federal troops, such as the VIII 
Corps in and around Harper’s Ferry, as 
well as the IV Corps last known to be on 
the Peninsula, might also be en route to 
bolster Meade’s numbers, which further 
mitigated against delaying the offensive.) 

Would Meade have attacked Lee on 
July 2 if the Southern commander had 
given up his hard-won initiative and as- 
sumed the defensive? The obvious answer 
is no. His VI Corps and Artillery Reserve 
were on the way to the battlefield, and 
would have pushed the number of Fed- 
eral infantry and artillerists available to 
more than 65,000 (after deducting their 
losses suffered on the battlefield on July 
1, as well as losses due to straggling), 
while more than doubling the number of 
Meade’s ordnance to more than 300 tubes 
(excluding the guns with the Federal Cav- 


alry Corps under Alfred Pleasonton). In 
addition, Meade could collect his strag- 
glers, rest his fatigued men, and decide 
how to employ his superior numbers 
against Lee on his own timetable. 

All of this meant that Lee appreci- 
ated that the relative strengths of the 
Army of Northern Virginia and the Army 
of the Potomac in Pennsylvania might 
never be closer than they were on July 1- 
2. Since Lee had proven on several fields 
that he could win battles despite being 
significantly outnumbered, seeking battle 
when the odds were virtually equal of- 
fered tantalizing possibilities rarely of- 
fered any Confederate army anywhere. In 
addition, the army’s best shock troops— 
the divisions of John Hood and Lafayette 
McLaws—would be available for action 
on July 2. These two divisions, arguably 
the best combat formations in the Con- 
federacy, were each commanded by an 
excellent major general and possessed 
two of the army’s three finest brigades, 
namely the Texas Brigade and William 
Barksdale’s Mississippians. What’s more, 
on July 1 Lee had witnessed the heroic 
charge of another superb brigade— 
Samuel McGown’s South Carolinians 
under Colonel Abner Perrin. The out- 
numbered Palmetto State warriors had 
successfully attacked and driven away 
some of the Army of the Potomac’s fin- 
est infantry—the Iron Brigade—from 
good defensive ground supported by ar- 
tillery. Well-led and determined infantry 
could still accomplish remarkable things. 
Indeed, Lee could consider the impres- 
sive charge of Perrin’s South Carolinians 
as a precursor of a renewed Confederate 
attack on July 2 spearheaded by the Texas 
Brigade, Barksdale’s Mississippians, and 
other excellent infantry. 

With the victory that had been 
achieved on the afternoon of July 1, Lee 
sensed that he had correctly prophesied 
to Isaac Trimble what he must do to win, 
and that the first elements of that vision 
had been fulfilled. All that was needed 
now was a continuation of the battle to, 
as Lee put it, “follow up the success” of 
the first day and “drive one corps back 
on another . . . before they can concen- 
trate.” Lee understood the importance of 
momentum, which in war has value of 
incalculable measure. One of the hall- 
marks of his generalship was his ability 
to seize and retain the initiative, Chancel- 
lorsville being perhaps the best example 
of this military virtue. The last thing Lee 
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wanted to do in Pennsylvania was allow 
Meade the opportunity to recover fully 
from the defeat his army had suffered on 
July 1. In short, Lee was well aware of the 
military principle of reinforcing success. 


Colonel Edward Porter Alexander 


Another consideration driving Lee’s 
decision to attack on July 2 was recog- 
nized by E. Porter Alexander. Drawing 
upon past experiences, the artillerist rea- 
soned, as did the commanding general, 
that Confederate offensive success would, 
in turn, “capture enough [artillery am- 
munition] for the next”? action, with- 
out having to worry about when resup- 
ply wagons (which were already in route 
but at that time still in Virginia) would 
reach the army. This point was graphi- 
cally illustrated only two weeks before at 
the Battle of Second Winchester, when 
Confederate attacks netted 23 quality 
Federal artillery pieces along with their 
excellent ammunition, caissons, and mo- 
bile equipment. Confederate assaults 
during the fighting at Gettysburg on July 
1 had netted the capture of two addi- 
tional Federal pieces. Therefore, the pros- 
pects of seizing more Federal ordnance 
and ammunition through continued of- 
fensive action would, in effect, replace the 
ammunition expended accomplishing 
that goal—another way to make war pay 
for war. 

The continuation of the battle would 
also capitalize on the other advantages 
General Lee and his army possessed: the 
confidence of the Confederate soldier 
within the Army of Northern Virginia 
that was arguably at its zenith. Lee sensed 
this enthusiasm and no doubt wanted to 
reinforce his men’s eagerness to finish the 
job begun on July 1. The commanding 


general was well aware of the physical 
deprivations his dedicated men had en- 
dured throughout the war which had, in 
some part, contributed to the rationale 
for going north in the summer of 1863. 


Major General Alfred Pleasonton 


Lee was well aware that the Federal cavalry was present in force. 


Now, their morale and faith in Robert E. 
Lee was at an all-time high after his string 
of nearly unbroken successes scored from 
the time he assumed command until the 
evening of July 1. Simply put, Lee had 
unyielding faith in what his hard-fight- 
ing troops could accomplish when prop- 
erly led—terrain disadvantages notwith- 
standing. Theodore Ayrault Dodge was 
an adjutant of the 119th New York in the 
Federal XI Corps at Gettysburg and after 
the war became arguably one of the fin- 
est American historians of the 19th cen- 
tury. He analyzed the confidence of the 
men in the Army of Northern Virginia 
and Lee’s decision to take the battle to the 
Federals on July 2. “This was the natural 
outcome of [Second] Manassas, Fred- 
ericksburg, and Chancellorsville,” ex- 
plained Dodge. “Lee was morally unable 
to decline battle. He could not imperil the 
high-strung confidence of his men.” 
With the fighting spirit in his army soar- 
ing, Lee saw Meade’s decision to remain 
at Gettysburg as an opportunity for the 
confident Southerners to defeat the Fed- 
eral army before it was up and fully con- 
centrated. 

Finally, Lee had to consider another 
enemy—time. While the Federals were in 
the process of concentrating, Lee’s entire 
army—with the exception of Stuart’s cav- 
alry, Imboden’s raiders, Pickett’s division, 
and Evander Laws’ brigade of Hood’s di- 
vision—was within nine miles of 
Gettysburg.*4 Law would be up by mid- 
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day at the head of his brigade of Alabam- 
ians. Thus, Lee stood to gain only three 
brigades of infantry (Pickett’s) and an- 
other three of cavalry (Stuart’s) if he de- 
layed an attack until after July 2, or a total 
of 5,725 infantry, however many of 
Stuart’s fatigued troopers were still in 
their saddles, and 24 guns.” Lee there- 
fore had some 49,000 infantry and 
artillerists, plus 231 guns—almost the 
same number of infantry and artillerists, 
plus about 80 more cannon than Meade 
would probably have available ifthe battle 
was joined before the arrival of the Fed- 
eral VI Corps and Artillery Reserve.”° 

The last thing a good general like Lee 
would do is sit by and allow a numeri- 
cally superior foe to concentrate his 
strength if he had a reasonable way of 
preventing it. Given the high morale of 
his army and the stunning victory of July 
1,?” Lee believed that if he attacked on the 
morrow he would be doing so with an 
advantage. Indeed, the odds would never 
be better. 

When considering the multitude of 
options before him, Lee could well have 
asked himself the equivalent of, “If not 
here, where? If not now, when?” In his 
mind, there was only one realistic course 
of action possible for July 2, 1863, that was 
consistent with every principle of war that 
applied—a resumption of the offensive. 
That conclusion was consistent with his 
combative and audacious character. Sev- 
eral months after the battle, Lee summed 
up the situation in which he found him- 
self on the evening of July 1: “A battle had, 
therefore, become in a measure unavoid- 
able, and the success already gained gave 
hope of a favorable issue.””* 
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THE JEWISH CONFEDERATES 
By Robert N. Rosen (Columbia, SC: 
University of South Carolina Press, 2000. 
Illustrations, maps, glossery, bibliographical 
note, bibliograpy. Pp. xii-xvii, 536, cloth, 
$39.95, ISBN 1-57003-363-3). 


One of the advantages of the modern re- 
newed interest in the Civil War has been the 
wealth of research and publication on every 
aspect of the war period which has slowly 
filled in our gaps of understanding and shown 
how complicated this episode in our history 
is. In this spirit, Robert Rosen has thrown 
light onto an extremely neglected area of Civil 
War history—that of the Jewish Confederates. 
Rosen points out that Southern Jews, beyond 
Confederate Secretary of War Judah Ben- 
jamin, are unknown today. The old Jewish 
families, and the antebellum society that they 
had created, were overwhelmed in the waves 
of Eastern European Jewish immigration of 
the late 19th century leaving little to be easily 
found by the modern historian. In addition, 
modern Jews are uncomfortable with the idea 
of Jewish slave-owners and the idea that the 
Southern Jewish community, for the most 
part, enthusiastically embraced the Confed- 
erate cause. Rosen now addresses this ignored 
chapter in Southern and Jewish history in a 
fair and honest examination of antebellum 
Jewish society, its families, and their role in 
the Confederacy. 

Clearly, this is a work of love. Meticu- 
lously researched with plenty of illustrations, 
Rosen begins by painting us an extremely in- 
teresting picture of Jews and Jewish antebel- 
lum life. The rest of the book then follows the 
lives of a number of Southern Jews, some 
prominent (Judah Benjamin, David Yulee, 
Phoebe Pember), some not, through the war 
into the post war period. What we learn is that 
Jewish society was a mix of a few old Sephardic 
families and a much larger community of im- 
migrant German, Polish, Hungarian, and Rus- 
sian Jews. These refugees from European op- 
pression found Southern society freer than any 
they had known and quickly identified their 
interests with those of the South. Slavery was 
not an impediment to these feelings and when 
the South went to war, the Jewish community 
was prominent in their support for the cause 
of their adopted country. Their role in this, 
from soldiers to civilians and heroes to desert- 
ers, is laid out in detail. 

In general, this is a fine book, but in two 
chapters on Jewish enlisted men and officers, 
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this detail becomes overwhelming and often 
makes Rosen’s story hard to follow. Having 
found so much material on his subject, he 
sometimes seems to want to get it all in, even 
if it makes the writing choppy. Occasionally, 
too, stories are repeated in different chapters. 
Finally, Rosen tends to view Northerners and 
their actions through the eyes of his subjects, 
ignoring modern scholarship which has 
thrown new light on such events as the burn- 
ing of Columbia, South Carolina. But these are 
minor points compared to the overall worth 
of bringing to our attention in great breadth a 
subject that has been largely ignored. It is a 
book well worth having for anyone interested 
in Southern society. 
—Laurence D. Schiller 
Northwestern University 


ONE WAR AT ATIME 
The International Dimensions of the 
Civil War 


By Dean B. Mahin (Washington, D.C.: 
Brassey's, 1999. Pp. x, 343, illus., index. 
$27.95, ISBN 1-57488-209-0). 


Dean B. Mahin, a long time veteran of 
the foreign service, has written an account of 
Civil War-era diplomacy in eighteen chapters 
and two epilogues devoted to subjects like the 
Trent affair, cotton as an economic weapon, 
the career of the Alabama, and other well- 
known events and issues, presented in chro- 
nological order. The result is an accessible, 
wide-ranging and detailed survey of the 
subject. 

Readers looking for new interpretations, 
however, will be disappointed. Apart from mi- 
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nutia like Mahin’s deduction that the person 
who warned the owner of the Alabama that it 
was about to be seized must have been parlia- 
mentary undersecretary Austen Henry Layard, 
One War at a Time covers almost nothing that 
was not described in equal detail and with 
more flair in Jay Monaghan’s Diplomat in Car- 
pet Slippers: Abraham Lincoln Deals with For- 
eign Affairs, published in 1945. The author re- 
lies heavily for his conclusions on extensive 
quotes from dated secondary sources like the 
works of Frank Owsley and Samuel Flagg 
Bemis, and shows little familiarity with more 
recent scholarship; on one of the rare occa- 
sions when he cites a book published since 
1990, he misspells the name of its author, Mark 
E. Neely, Jr. 

Mahin implies that he has produced the 
first “comprehensive study of the foreign re- 
lations of the United States during the Civil 
War” (ix) as well as the only “full and accurate 
portrait of the international Lincoln” (257), 
and devotes the first and last chapters to at- 
tacking the straw man argument that previ- 
ous biographers have ignored Lincoln’s role 
in setting foreign policy. Authorial chest-beat- 
ing aside, One War at a Time is a readable and 
thorough overview of Civil War diplomacy 
worth the time of those who have not already 
read Monaghan’s book. 

—Gerald J. Prokopowicz 
The Lincoln Museum, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


THE HISTORY OF THE NINTH REGI- 
MENT MASSACHUSETTS VOLUN- 
TEER INFANTRY 
June 1861-June 1864 
By Daniel G. Macnamara (Boston, Mass.: 
E.B. Stillings & Company, 1899; reprint 
edition, New York: Fordham University 
Press, 2000. Pp. 558, softbound, $19.95, 
ISBN 0-8232-2056-7). 


Composed almost exclusively of Irish re- 
cruits, the 9th Massachusetts was mustered 
into service in June 1861 and came home in 
June 1864. In between, as part of the Army of 
the Potomac’s Fifth Corps, the 9th saw action 
on the Peninsula (where at Gaines’ Mill it suf- 
fered the highest casualties of any Federal 
unit), Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg, Mine Run, Wilderness, Spot- 
sylvania, and Bethesda Church. The 9th lost 
209 officers and men killed or died of wounds. 
Macnamara, one of its veterans, penned a 
largely accurate history of the unit that ap- 
peared in 1899, including a detailed-regimen- 
tal roster. 

Macnamara’s book has been reprinted as 
part of Fordham University Press’ “The Irish 
in the Civil War” series. Christian G. Samito, 
editor of Colonel Patrick Guiney’s letters (pub- 
lished by Fordham in 1998), has added an ex- 
cellent introduction. Samito examines the 
nation’s anti-Irish bias that existed prior to the 


war, the patriotic fervor that swept the Irish 
community in Boston, and the formation of 
the 9th. He examines the accuracy of 
Macnamara’s work, pointing out some errors 
and omissions, such as Macnamara’s 
Gettysburg chapter, in which the author, in- 
stead of accurately placing the regiment on 
Brinkerhoff’s Ridge throughout most of July 
2, instead has the 9th in the valley between 
the Round Tops, helping fend off Confeder- 
ate attacks there. In reality, the 9th did not 
arrive on the south end of the field until after 
the day’s fighting had drawn to a close. Samito 
provides a biography of Macnamara. Also 
added is a selection of illustrations and a valu- 
able index. 

The republication of Macnamara’s gen- 
erally accurate regimental history, with anew 
introduction and index, is a valuable addition 
to current Civil War research. 

—Richard A. Sauers 
Lake Nebagamon, Wisconsin 


PENSACOLA DURING 
THE CIVIL WAR 
AThorn in the Side of the Confederacy 
By George E. Pearce (Gainesville: University 
Press of Florida, 2000. Pp. 286, $29.95, 
ISBN: 0-8130-1770-X). 


Author Pearce covers a subject over- 
looked by historians who consider backwater 
areas devoid of significant events. Yet 
Pensacola and similar regions were part and 
parcel of the Civil War era. Beginning with 
Florida’s acceptance of secession, the states of 
Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi looked 
upon Pensacola’s military bases as prime pos- 
sessions to be wrested from the Union. On 
January 10, First Lieutenant Adam Slemmer, 
USA, moved his forty-seven soldiers and 
thirty sailors to Fort Pickens on Santa Rosa 
Island as armed secessionists flowed into 
Pensacola. By February 1861 Forts McRee, 
Barrancas, and Advanced Redoubt, the Naval 
Hospital, and the Navy Yard fell to the gath- 
ering of the tristate militiamen. Those not fa- 
miliar with Pensacola should begin with the 
map on page 29, for the author's narrative is 
detailed. From the Confederate takeover to 
the beginning of hostilities both sides maneu- 
vered for advantages while keeping the peace. 
Forts Pickens and Sumter were the focal 
points for Union replenishment amid a se- 
ries of cloak and dagger schemes. Professor 
Pearce covers Fort Pickens’ replenishment, the 
Confederate assault, and Florid’s abandon- 
ment of Pensacola in graphic prose. 

His brief discussion of the primitive state 
of medical knowledge, and the impact of 
Mobile's Sisters of Charity who staffed the Na- 
val Hospital, are enlightening. One becomes 
aware of the horrors of that era’s hospitals, 
and the impact of the nun’s role on the na- 
scent nursing field. 


Surprisingly, Pearce does not delve into 
Florida's refugee units fighting for the Union. 
It would have been intriguing to know why 
these men fought for the U.S.A. They were 
Unionists, deserters from Confederate units, 
and the war weary. Even his index is noncom- 
mittal. It lists the First Florida Regiment, Ist 
Florida Battery, Ist Florida Cavalry, and Ist 
Florida Regiment. One has to read the text to 
discover that the two middle entries were 
Union troops. Pearce thus overlooks an inter- 
esting segment of Pensacola’s wartime ac- 
count, in an otherwise informative narrative. 

—George E. Buker 
Jacksonville University 


FORGED IN FIRE 
A History and Tour Guide of the 
War in the East, From Manassas 
to Antietam, 1861-1862 
By Jim Miles (Nashville, Tennessee: 
Cumberland House, 2000. Pp. 608, $24.95, 
ISBN 1-5818-2089-5). 


This is the sixth book in the “Civil War 
Explorer” series and represents the first of four 
volumes which will examine and provide 
travel guides for the campaigns and battles in 
the East. This first eastern exploration, Forged 
in Fire, takes the traveler from First Manassas 
through the Antietam Campaign. The text’s 
history is well researched and written and pro- 
vides the reader/traveler pertinent facts that 
will enhance the travel experience. From First 
Manassas, the guide takes us to Ball’s Bluff and 
then on to the Hampton Roads area, where 
the author explores the clash of the Ironclads. 
The Hampton Roads, Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
and Newport News areas are often neglected 
and the author gives good coverage to these. 
Fortress Monroe and the magnificent Lee Hall 
Mansion, headquarters of Major General John 
B. Magruder, are but two of the gems which 
are included. The exploration then takes us up 
the fifty mile Virginia Peninsula, following the 
routes of the two armies back through 
Williamsburg on to Seven Pines and the gates 
of the Confederate capital. 

From Seven Pines the focus turns to war- 
time Richmond and thence to the Seven Days’ 
Battles which raged in late June and early July 
1862, near the Confederacy’s capital. From 
here we travel north on the trail of the Second 
Manassas Campaign, ending our odyssey on 
the battlefield of Antietam (known to some 
of us as Sharpsburg). 

This work, because of the sheer size of 
the territory involved, represents a strategic 
study, rather than a minute battlefield guide. 
It is well-done and should be used in conjunc- 
tion with other printed guides (as the author 
recommends) such as the Army War College 
Guide to the Battle of Antietam and pamphlets 
and brochures published by the National Park 
Service. This is not meant to imply that the 
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book lacks detail—far from it. The sidebars 
complement the text and tour section nicely 
and contain some rare gems even for us ‘vet- 
erans. Although many of these sidebars are 
biographical, my favorites contain poetry, 
such as “Kearny at Seven Pines” by Edmund 
C. Stedman. The text is also very ably sup- 
ported by maps and contains well-selected il- 
lustrations and photographs. 


The author, Jim Miles, wrote in his in- 
troduction that It was with “great trepidation 
and a sense of humbleness” that he began his 
ambitious project. | can unreservedly affirm 
that Mr. Miles has been successful and has pro- 
vided a very useful navigation guide for this 
first leg of the Eastern Civil War odyssey. 

—Ron Furqueron 
Hopewell, Virginia 


the breakthrough, “usually goes unmentioned 
in the accounts of the Civil War, and the offic- 
ers responsible for leading the attack are fa- 
miliar only to serious students of the 
conflict.”(p.487) Greene seeks to correct this 
omission. The breakthrough is not viewed in 
a vacuum, but as pivotal in a sequence of 
events beginning with the Confederate at- 
tempt to take and hold Fort Stedman on 
March 25. 

Greene deserves applause for objectiv- 
ity, for in no place does he take sides. Soldiers 
of both armies have his respect. He does make 
the point that the misery suffered by Lee’s sol- 
diers in the trenches around Petersburg has 
been exaggerated. He quotes a soldier who 
even claimed to be having a “pretty good 
time” (p. 195) The image of the misery and 
suffering of these men was fostered “by the 
architects of the Lost Cause mythology.” 
(p.195) The long held impression of the cold, 
half-naked, barefooted, freezing Confederate 
soldier, “exaggerates weather conditions that 
winter and suggests a pervasive suffering that 
the historical record does not support. Yet, 
the army’s hardships at Petersburg were 
real.”(pp. 106-107) On the other hand, the 
volume contains many examples of Confed- 
erates deserting, cold and hunger being 
among the reasons. 
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BREAKING THE BACKBONE OF 
THE REBELLION 
The Final Battles of the 
Petersburg Campaign 
By A. Wilson Greene, foreword by 
Richard Sommers (El Dorado Hills, 
California: Savas Publishing Company, 2000. 
Pp. 576, $34.95, ISBN 1-8828-1048-1). 
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In this well documented study, Wilson 
Greene concentrates on the Army of the 
Potomac’s offensive from March 25-April 2, 
1865, climaxing with the collapse of the Con- 
federate lines before Richmond. He centers his 
study on the movements of the Union’s Sixth 
Corps and its dramatic drive against General 
A.P. Hill’s Third Corps lines. Greene argues 
that the breech of the Confederate lines on 
April 2 has been given scant attention. To his 
thinking, too many writers have been anxious 
to finish the story by the time they reached 
this point. In doing so, they have not fully ap- 
preciated the dramatic events which followed: 
the fall of Petersburg, the retreat of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, the fall of Richmond, 
and the end of the Confederacy itself. In short, 
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The volume contains an extensive bibli- 
ography, and maps are placed in convenient 
places throughout. The notes are at the end 
of each chapter making them easily consulted. 
In addition, there is a useful Order of Battle 
at the end of the book for a quick reference. 

In this well written and organized work, 
the reader follows the movements of brigades 
and regiments rather than whole armies. It is 
not a broad sweeping study of the fall of Pe- 
tersburg, but a detailed examination of a few 
furious and important days in the early spring 


of 1865. For those interested in the Petersburg 
Campaign at the ground level, this book is 
indispensable. 
—Michael T. Meier, National Historical 
Publications and Records Commission 


WHITE TERROR 
The Ku Klux Klan Conspiracy and 
Southern Reconstruction 
By Allen W. Trelease (1971 reprint, Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1995. 
Pp. 557, $ 22.95, ISBN 0-8071-1953-9). 


LSU Press’ 1995 paperback edition of 
Allen W. Trelease’s White Terror (1971) is most 
welcome. Every college-level instructor of 
courses concerning not only Reconstruction, 
but also Southern history, race relations, and 
the history of violence in America should con- 
sider it for adoption. It is also an academic 
book capable of attracting the general reader. 
The scholarship underlying this classic study 
is thorough. Professor Trelease’s ability to write 
a clear narrative is apparent. But this cannot 
be billed as an “enjoyable read.” His catalog- 
ing of innumerable ugly incidents should leave 
readers disturbed. 

Professor Trelease emphasizes that fol- 
lowing formal emancipation ex-Confederates 
would brook no displays of real African 
American equality. He writes of “the hopeless- 
ness of the Negroes’ position in a hostile white 
society and the futility of resisting the Klan.” 
[38] The book’s strength is in its state-by-state 
review of the activities of those determined to 
overthrow Reconstruction by any means nec- 
essary. C. Vann Woodward aptly described 
White Terror: The Ku Klux Klan Conspiracy as 
“the fullest narrative history of the subject we 
are likely to have.” 

With the enactment of several congres- 
sional statutes authorizing the destruction of 
the Klan in the early 1870s, the federal gov- 
ernment broke the back of this first instru- 
ment of postwar local white oppression. None- 
theless, northern voters quickly tired of 
denying the will of southern white supremists, 
especially after Reconstruction’s reforms po- 
tentially threatened to undermine patterns of 
racial discrimination existing in their own sec- 
tion, And the wartime vision of “a new birth 
of freedom” that had inspired Reconstruction 
was shelved for later generations to rediscover. 

The dynamics underlying this story are 
still with us but are far more subtle than ex- 
isted in the years that immediately followed 
the Civil War. In the heritage of the original 
Klan, which valued secrecy and disguise, white 
racism continues to operate in covert ways in 
all sections of the country. Identifying ele- 
ments of this story that are still embedded in 
the heart can reveal how far we have yet to go 
to achieve a just society. 

—Ward M. McAfee, Professor of History 
California State University, San Bernardino 


MY HEART TOWARD HOME 
Letters of A Family During the Civil War 
By Georgeanna Woolsey Bacon and Eliza 
Woolsey Howland, edited and introduced by 
Daniel John Hoisington (Roseville, 
Minnesota, Edinborough Press 2001. Pp. 
416, $19.95, ISBN I-889020-07-9). 


Letters of A Family During the War For 
the Union 1861-1865 has long been a treasured 
source for scholars researching the American 
Civil War from a women’s history perspective. 
Published privately in 1889, a few hundred 
copies were dispersed among Woolsey family 
and friends which, through time and attrition, 
have now become accessible only through spe- 
cial collections. The recent publication of 
Daniel J. Hoisington’s My Heart Toward Home: 
Letters Of A Family During the Civil War will 
surely delight researchers, and will provide a 
feast of detail to informed readers whose ap- 
petite for Civil War fact and anecdote remains 
insatiable. 

Letters tells the intimate story of a large 
and affluent New York family whose members, 
both male and female, chose to immerse them- 
selves totally in the Union war effort. This was 
a remarkable clan in many ways; headed by a 
widowed mother, and comprised of seven sis- 
ters and their younger brother who, at the time 
of Fort Sumter, ranged in age from 21 to 33. 
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As aristocrats connected through birth and 
marriage with New York’s most elite families, 
the Woolsey’s letters to one another disclose 
no sense of class entitlement, but instead a pas- 
sion for the Northern cause which demon- 
strated itself with a vigor that challenged the 
restrictive mores of their time. 

Georgeanna Woolsey, a nurse-trainee in 
1861, wrote with scorn of gender discrimina- 
tion: “Hardly a surgeon ... received or treated 
[us] with even common courtesy. ... Some of 
the bravest women I have ever known were 
among that first company of army nurses.” Yet 
Hoisington in his introduction emphasizes 
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NEWS RELEASE 


The Society of Civil War Surgeons, the 
largest organization of its kind dedi- 
cated to the study of Civil War surgery 
and medicine, will hold its 8th National 
Convention on March 16th-18th, 2001 
at the Radisson Read House Hotel, in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

The convention fee includes all lectures on Fri- 
day and Saturday, the pre-conference workshop 
on Friday morning, Friday night hospitality re- 
ception, dinner with musical entertainment Sat- 
urday evening, two breaks on Friday and Satur- 
day,and a tour of selected Civil War sites in Chat- 
tanooga/Chickamauga area, including some 
medically related areas. Leading authorities n the 
field will speak on various topics and will be the 
mainstay of the convention. Our after-dinner 
keynote speaker is tentatively scheduled to be 
the U.S. Army Surgeon General. Other speakers 
include, but are not limited to, Debra Chisolm 
Ruehlman, great, great granddaughter of Dr. J. 
Julian Chisolm, CSA, Jack D. Welsh, M.D., T. 
Adrian Wheat M.D. and Bruce Evans M.D. all 
noted authors and historians in Civil War medi- 
cine. We are offering special student rates, with 
appropriate school ID, for one-day attendance. 


For information on The Society 
and/or registration packet contact: 
Peter J. D'Onofrio, Ph.D., PresidentSociety of 
Civil War Surgeons; 539 Bristol Drive, S.W.; 
Reynoldsburg, OH 43068 
E-mail us at: PidSOCWS@aol.com or visit our 
website at; www.civilwarsurgeons.org 
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that, “even in the midst of events, they saw 
their story as more than a personal odyssey,” 
and this truth is reinforced through four years 
of Woolsey communications. 
This new edition of Letters offers readers 
a valuable and entertaining source which now 
joins Louisa May Alcott’s Hospital Sketches and 
Mary Boykin Chestnut’s Diary From Dixie as 
an engrossing wartime testimony of spirited, 
articulate women and their men. 
—Nancy Scripture Garrison 
Cohasset, Massachusetts 


DOCTOR TO THE FRONT 
The Recollections of Confederate 
Surgeon Thomas Fanning Wood 
1861-1865 
Edited by Donald B. Koonce (Knoxville: The 
University of Tennessee Press, 2000. Pp. xxv, 
252. $30.00, ISBN 1-57233-082-1). 


Confederate Surgeon Thomas Fanning 
Wood was an intelligent, literate man; this 
book is based on his journals, letters and news- 
paper reports. Wood joined the 8th North 
Carolina Volunteers, later the 18th North 
Carolina, as a private, in September 1861. The 
regiment had its first big battle at 
Mechanicsville. Soon afterwards Wood, serv- 
ing partly as brigade hospital steward, devel- 
oped a severe fever. Sent to Richmond, he en- 
tered the North Carolina hospital where he 
served as a ward master and as an apothecary. 
Before entering the service he had worked as 
a pharmacist and had read extensively in 
chemistry and pharmacy. The hospital sur- 
geon arranged for Wood to attend the Virginia 
Medical College starting in October 1862. In 
an unusual situation, he had only six months 
of lectures instead of the usual twelve (students 
usually repeated the six months of lectures 
during their second year). After passing the 
Army Board of Medical Examiners he was 
appointed an assistant surgeon and joined the 
3rd North Carolina in February 1863. By the 
summer of 1864 his decimated regiment was 
consolidated with the 1st North Carolina Regi- 
ment and participated in Early’s march to the 
outskirts of Washington. 

Wood’s writings provide insight into 
camp life and the battles and the problems of 
being a regimental surgeon, but provide few 
details of his medical activities or patients. 
Wood wrote well, and Koonce has interspersed 
his writings with well-selected narrative text, 
making it a smooth read. The references are 
relevant and informative. 

I would recommend this book for those 
interested in Civil War medicine, not for de- 
tails of medical practice but for a good view 
of what it was like to be a Confederate regi- 
mental surgeon. Those concerned with the 
military aspects will find less of interest. 

—Jack D. Welsh, M.D. 
Oklahoma City 
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REBELS AT ROCK ISLAND 
The Story of a Civil War Prsion 
By Benton McAdams (De Kalb: Northern 
Illinois University Press, 2000. Pp. xiv, 260, 
$32.00, ISBN 0-8758-0267-2). 


Because of the extreme conditions 
present at even the best run prison camps, the 
frequently insufficient administrative records, 
and the popularity of numerous post-war pris- 
oner memoirs, our understanding of the Civil 
War prison system has often been more a re- 
flection of post-war emotions and bitterness, 
than a cool appraisal of the facts. 

Among the camps most frequently cited 
as a hellhole is the federal facility at Rock 
Island, frequently referred to as the “Ander- 
sonville of the North.” This reputation is, ac- 
cording to McAdams, largely undeserved. 
McAdams makes a thorough and convincing 
case. He traces the camp’s history from its be- 
ginnings in 1863 until its close at the end of 
the war. Although misery did exist, McAdams’ 
careful study of mortality statistics demon- 
strates that the death rate at Rock Island was 
considerably lower than that at most prisons, 
North or South, and in no way comparable 
to the figures produced at Andersonville. 


McAdams, however, does not limit his 
study to a single Civil War prison camp. As 
with William Marvel’s Andersonville: The Last 
Depot, which remains the yardstick by which 
all Civil War prison studies are measured, 
McAdams uses his study of Rock Island as a 
window through which to analyze the devel- 
opment of the entire federal prison system. 
Despite the camp’s reputation, fueled more by 
post-war emotions and literary characteriza- 
tions than the historical record, the guards and 
staff exercised no deliberate program of abuse. 
As with other camps in the federal system, 


hardships at Rock Island resulted from acci- 
dents, incompetence and overcrowding. 
McAdams holds the overly cost-conscious ef- 
forts of the U.S. Commissary General, Will- 
iam Hoffman, primarily responsible for the 
conditions that developed throughout the 
northern prison system. 

McAdams has produced a fine history of 
Rock Island, but, more importantly, he has 
made a valuable contribution to the larger 
understanding of the federal prison system 
and the evolution and culpability of adminis- 
trative neglect. Rebels at Rock Island is, there- 
fore, a welcome addition to the slowly grow- 
ing body of historical literature on Civil War 
prisons and the wartime prison system. 

—Robert Patrick Bender 
Lane College 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 
David S. Heidler and Jeanne T. Heidler (eds), 
(Santa Barbara, California: ABC-CLIO, 
2000. Pp. 2,500, $425.00, , ISBN 1-57607- 
066-2). 25% off if ordered by March 31 


Volumes I-IV of this five-volume ency- 
clopedia contain 1600 entries, 500 illustra- 
tions, and 75 maps. Three hundred experts 
were called upon to create the entries, and they 
achieve a marked degree of accuracy. The il- 
lustrations are apt, and the maps are models 
of clarity. Do not expect the traditional one - 
paragraph treatment of each subject — many 
of the entries run to several pages. For ex- 
ample, Fort Fisher gets five pages, Brandy Sta- 
tion almost four, and the Rodman gun three. 
Volume V contains 250 primary source docu- 
ments, a guide to battle sites, a glossary of 
terms, a bibliography, and an index to the 
other volumes. The documents section alone 
comprises 284 pages, organized under such 
headings as “The Political Crisis” and “The 
Richmond Campaign,” and includes such 
things as the Democratic Party Platform of 
1860, the Secession Ordinances of the seced- 
ing states, after-action reports, letters from 
politicians and soldiers, General Poe's report 
on the burning of Columbia, etc. 

If I have a criticism, it is that the editors 
should have farmed out more of the entries to 
appropriate specialists, as in some cases they 
(the editors) have strayed beyond their own 
fields of expertise. For example, the entry for 
Lee’s artillery chief, William Pendleton, is in- 
ordinately kind. And for some minor figures 
— Samuel Ruth, for example — one will still 
need to consult Sifakis’ Who Was Who in the 
Civil War. These, however, are minor quibbles. 
This encyclopedia is superb — an outstand- 
ing and comprehensive work which renders 
all similar works redundant. It is expensive 
(though see the 25% discount offer in this is- 
sue), but it is worth every penny. 

—Keith Poulter 


J.J. DICKISON 
Swamp Fox of the Confederacy 
By John Koblas (St. Cloud, Minnesota: 
North Star Press of St. Cloud, Inc., 2000. Pp. 
185, $14.94, ISBN: 0-87839-149-5). 


Confederate guerrilla Captain J.J. 
Dickison of Florida is an excellent subject for 
a biography. Contemporaries told so many 
tales about his exploits that today it is hard to 
separate fact from fiction. Unfortunately au- 
thor John Koblas fails to rise to the challenge 
this presents. He provides no maps with which 
to follow Dickison’s extensive operations, and 
historical errors mar his text. 

On page 33, while telling of General 
Birney’s trip up the St. Johns River on April 
26, 1863, the author notes that one boat cap- 
tured was “suspected of being used by 
Dickison’s men for laying torpedoes.” Yet it was 
not until April 1864 that the Union authori- 
ties knew the river was mined, when the trans- 
port Maple Leaf was sunk. 
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On page 97, the author discusses “the 
problem with deserters” in May 1864, and 
mentions the “Independent Union Rangers” 
without stating that these rangers were 
formed in 1863 and had established contact 
with the Union blockader Stars & Stripes by 
mid-November 1863. He continues by quot- 
ing a letter from Lieutenant Colonel John W. 
Pearson to General Richard F. Floyd about the 
cooperation between Floridians and Federal 
troops. In truth, Captain Pearson reported the 
communications between Floridians and 
Union gunboats in April 1862. Again on page 
104 he uses a Pearson quote of 1862 as if said 
in 1864. 

On page 127, Koblas writes of the skir- 
mish between Dickison and Major Edmund 
E. Weeks at Station 4. Dickison had 160 men 
to Weeks’ 600 to 700 soldiers, and chased 
Weeks back to the Gulf. “By the time Weeks 
reached his base, Brigadier General John 
Newton’s push on Tallahassee had already 
failed.” Actually, Weeks had 400 troops, only 
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try, such forays early established Morgan's fame as a raider, and earned him swift pro- 
motion to brigadier general. We used a different part of this painting on the cover of 
volume 3, #2. To view the complete works of John Paul Strain, visit his website at: 
www.johnpaulstrain.com 
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autobiography covers his voyage to the 
United States in 1859 at the age of eigh- 
teen, his two years sojourn up to the out- 
break of the Civil War, and his experiences 
in the Confederate army and as a prisoner 
of war. It ends in 1862 just after he had 


half mounted. As for missing the drive on Tal- 
A lahassee, Weeks was in the van, landing two 
KOA’ days before the main body reached shore. 
With careful research and organization 
J.J. Dickison could have been a scholarly biog- 
raphy worthy of adding to one’s library. 
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“A GRAND TERRIBLE DRAMMA” FROM 
GETTYSBURG TO PETERSBURG: THE CIVIL 
WAR LETTERS OF CHARLES WELLINGTON 
REED By Eric A. Campbell (ed). (Fordham 
University Press, New York, 2000), pp. 432, 

$49.95, ISBN 0-8232-1971-2). Charles W. 
Reed served as a bugler with the 9th Mas- 
sachusetts Battery, and saw combat in the 
East from 1862-1865. This skillfully ed- 
ited book contains the best part of his 180 
wartime letters and several hundred draw- 
ings. Reed was the illustrator for Billings’ 
Hardtack and Coffee, and the winner of the 
Medal of Honor for bravery at Gettysburg. 


SIR HENRY MORTON STANLEY, CONFEDER- 
ATE By Nathaniel Cheairs Hughes, Jr. (ed.) 
(Louisiana State University Press, Baton 
Rouge, 2000), pp. 173, $28.95, ISBN 0- 
8071-2587-3). This section of Stanley’s 
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switched sides and then deserted. Later he 
served in the Union navy, and of course 
after the war found fame as an explorer and 
journalist. An epilogue by the editor briefly 
covers his post war life. 


THE GREENHILL DICTIONARY OF MILITARY 
QUOTATIONS By Peter G. Tsouras (ed.), 
(Stackpole Books, Mechanicsburg, PA, 
2000), pp. 600, $49.95, ISBN 1-85367-390- 
0). Four thousand years of military quota- 
tions from individuals as varied as El Cid, 
Che Guevara, George S. Patton, Ulysses S. 
Grant, Pericles, Orde Wingate, Julius Cae- 
sar, and Saladin. 
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Knapsack 

(continued from page 11) construction 
began in November, the work initially be- 
ing undertaken by the soldiers. In a No- 
vember 23 letter to his sister, Private Wil- 
liam McClellan of the 9th Alabama 
Infantry wrote: “Working on a R.Road 
We are building from Manassas to Cen- 
treville 6 miles in length. We will soon 
finish it. We have 50,000 hands at work 
on it...” 


Let’s see... 50,000 men laying 
6 miles of track in 3 months is... er, 
roughly 7.6" per man, or just over 
2.5" per man per month... 


Apparently General Johnston was 
not pleased with this arrangement. Not 
only were his men not available for their 
nomal military duties, there was also no 
competent oversight to ensure that the 
railway was being built properly. Conse- 
quently, Major Barbour advertised in 
Richmond newspapers for skilled work- 
ers, and hired slaves from nearby plant- 
ers and farmers. 

What Barbour needed was an expe- 
rienced railroad man, and he found one 
in Assistant Quartermaster Thomas 
Robinson Sharp. Sharp, born in Mt. Car- 
bon, Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, on 
February 22, 1834, was raised in a rail- 
road family. His father, Thomas P., was 
general superintendent of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad from 
1840-1853, and had been general super- 
intendent of several other railroads. 
Trained as a civil engineer, young Tho- 
mas entered railroad service in April 1853 
and by 1861 had been involved in the 
management of five southern railroads. 

On June 18, 1861, Colonel Abraham 
Myers, Confederate quartermaster-gen- 
eral, appointed Sharp a civilian agent of 
his department and sent him and Hugh 
Longust to assist Brigadier General Tho- 


mas J. “Stonewall” Jackson with depreda- 
tions against the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road at Martinsburg. These included the 
movement of captured B&O locomotives, 
cars, switches, rails, telegraph wire, tools, 
and other equipment over the Valley Pike 
to Strasburg, and later to Staunton, for 
use on Confederate railroads. So well did 
Sharp do his work that he was commis- 
sioned a captain and appointed assistant 
quartermaster. 

Since the directors of the Orange & 
Alexandria railroad would not authorize 
the use of their rails for the spur line, 
Sharp arranged to use rails appropriated 
from the B&O raiload, which had been 
stored at Winchester. 

On December 14, 1861, the Rich- 
mond Daily Dispatch reported: “Con- 
tracts have just been entered into for 
building a railroad from Manassas to this 
point [Centreville]. The line has been 
surveyed through, and is now being lev- 
eled. The grade will be heavy. Manassas 
is one hundred and sixty-three feet above 
the level of Bull Run, and is considerably 
higher than the hills of Centreville. The 
distance is six miles. It is four miles from 
the Station [Manassas] to Bull Run, and 
two miles from there to this point. The 
work will be one of great accommoda- 
tion, as a large portion of the army will 
remain in this immediate vicinity.” 

Evidence of the success of Major 
Barbour’s efforts to secure slaves for the 
work is found in a dispatch to the New 
Orleans Crescent dated December 24, 
1861, which appeared on page 3 of the 
Richmond Daily Dispatch on January 10, 
1862. The paper reported that General 
Beauregard was going to Charlottesville. 
“Some negroes at work on the roads and 
fortifications took it into their heads, one 
night, to serenade General Beauregard.” 

Using soldiers for railroad construc- 
tion was still on General Johnston’s mind 
at the end of December when he wrote 
to Secretary of War Judah Benjamin on 
December 30, asking for skilled laborers 
and objecting to the use of his soldiers 
for duties other than defense, mainte- 
nance of army equipment, and construc- 
tion of winter quarters. 

On January 6, 1862, Colonel A.P. 
Hill of the 13th Virginia Infantry, com- 
manding the 4th brigade of Kirby Smith’s 
division, wrote from Manassas to an old 
family friend, Dr. Samuel H. Stout of 
Nashville. In his letter, Hill enclosed a 
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sketch showing the Manassas-Centreville 
area; the sketch (below) shows Manassas 
and Centreville, and the location of the 
troops under Kirby Smith, James 
Longstreet, and Earl Van Dorn. Bull Run 
appears prominently in the drawing, as 
does the Stone Bridge carrying the 
Warrenton Turnpike across the stream, 
and both the Orange & Alexandria and 
the “R.R. (new)” between Manassas and 
Centreville. This letter represents one of 
the earliest confirmed references to con- 
struction of the Centreville Military Rail- 
road by a reliable eyewitness. Further 
confirmation can be found in the Janu- 
ary 27 interview of an unnamed deserter 
from the 6th Louisiana Infantry. “Rail- 
road from Manassas to Centreville pro- 
gressing; 300 ‘miners’ at work on it. Pro- 
visions plenty.” 

Apparently, however, the engineers 
sent by the Quartermaster Department 
in Richmond were not capable of getting 
the rail line constructed without delay. 
Asa result, Captain Sharp—hitherto re- 
sponsible for providing the rails—was 
placed in overall command of the 
project. 

Office of Chief Quartermaster, 
Potomac Dist., CSA 
Near Manassas, February 5/62 


Captain T. R. Sharp having been or- 
dered to this point by Quartermaster 
General Myers to supervise construc- 
tion of the Rail Road between 
Manassas & Centreville, will enter on 
that duty & be furnished with every 
facility for its speedy completion. 
He will call upon me for everything 
needed. 
Signed, Alfred M. Barbour 
Major & Chief QrMr 


To expedite construction, cross ties 
were hewn from the local woods and in- 
stalled at intervals roughly twice that of 
a standard road bed. Moreover, ballast 
(gravel) was not placed in and around 
the ties, again to expedite construction. 
Ona properly built roadbed, ballast pro- 
vides for adequate drainage and en- 
hances track stability. The railroad trestle 
built across Bull Run between Cub Run 
and Mitchell’s Ford was a low wooden 
structure subject to damage by any sud- 
den rise in the level of the stream due to 
heavy rains or rapidly melting snow and 
ice. Captain Sharp was well aware that 
such freshets were known to wash away 
railway bridges. But time was of the es- 
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sence. It is clear that Sharp knew the spur 
was a temporary expedient whose life 
would be short. 

When completed, the spur left the 
Orange & Alexandria main line just 
north of the junction with the Manassas 
Gap Railroad, and ran northward in 
“Jazy-S” curves for five miles. It paral- 
leled the Manassas-Centreville Road for 
a short distance north of Manassas be- 
fore crossing the fields of Liberia plan- 
tation. Then it sloped downward towards 
Bull Run, which it crossed on a long 
wooden trestle located a little more than 
three hundred yards downstream from 
where Cub Run empties into Bull Run. 
The rail line then ascended the higher 
ground north of Bull Run through rocky 
cuts which had been blasted with black 
powder. The railroad terminated in a 
large level field near the farm of Tho- 
mas Stewart, at a point about a mile 
south of the angle formed by the junc- 
tion of the Manassas-Centreville Road 
with the Warrenton Turnpike at 
Centreville. 


a 


<, 


The railroad began operating with 
cars and locomotives “borrowed” from 
the Orange & Alexandria and the 
Manassas Gap Railroads in the first week 
of February 1862. A letter written Febru- 
ary 17, from Captain Samuel Jones of the 
Second Division at Centreville, attests 
that the burden of bringing supplies was 
now on the cars, and the horses could rest. 
At last the logistical problems of getting 
supplies to the front were solved. 

Other problems, however, plagued 
the newly built line. On several occasions 
General Johnston clashed with railroad 
officials over priorities—particularly 
whether the cars could be used to trans- 
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port sick soldiers. On one such occasion 
Major Barbour ordered the transporta- 
tion quartermaster at Manassas Junction 
to obey orders or face a firing squad. 
These difficulties were finally straight- 
ened out when Captain Sharp assumed 
overall command of all transportation in 
the Manassas area on March 1. 

Only eight days later, however, on 
March 9, the short life of the world’s first 
military railroad came to an inglorious 
end. Spring was approaching, and a new 
federal offensive was anticipated. General 
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Johnston issued orders to evacuate the 
entrenchments around Centreville and 
withdraw to more defensible positions 
south of the Rappahannock River. The 
railroad spur was pressed into service one 
final time to evacuate men, animals, and 
supplies, and on March 11, the retreat- 
ing Confederates burned or destroyed 
anything of use at Centreville and 
Manassas, including the bridge across 
Bull Run, some of the rolling stock, and 
the terminus of the railroad near the 
Stewart farm. 


Seen 


Modern view of the CMRR bridge crossing of Bull Run. This is the Prince William County 
side of the stream. Compare this view with the photoraph above. 


When Federal troops moved into the 
area two days later, they found little of 
value remaining. 


—Contributed by Arthur Candenquist 
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Crossfire 


(continued from page 7) article and elsewhere 
that most Northerners fought to preserve the 
United States as one nation, indivisible. Nor 
have I ever “vehemently denied that any Blacks 
fought for the South.” On the contrary, I am 
on record as agreeing that some blacks did in- 
deed, at one time or another, take up arms in 
the heat of battle to fire at Union soldiers. But 
none of them were regularly enrolled soldiers. 
1 havesaid that the claim that 50,000 or 90,000 
(or some other large number) blacks fought 
for the Confederacy is “pure fantasy.” 

Incidentally, I might point out that some 
of the other assertions in Mr. Jones’ letter are 
also fantasy, pure or otherwise. Grant did not 
own slaves until after the war. Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia together never sup- 
plied anywhere near two-thirds of the federal 
budget. Massachusetts was not the first colony 
to legalize slavery and Virginia was not the first 
state to attempt to abolish it. Nor did Lincoln 
ever say “Let the South go? Where then shall 
we get our revenue?” 

W. Keith Beason declares the “Divorcing 
the cause of the war from the motives for 
fighting it is an unproductive deconstruction.” 
I respectfully disagree. Such “deconstruction” 
is essential if we are to understand the war and 
its causes. As I tried to make clear, secession 
transformed the main issue before the coun- 
try from slavery to disunion. Preserving the 
Union or winning independent nationhood 
for the Confederacy was what soldiers on each 
side fought for. But can any serious, honest 
student of history doubt that the issue which 
precipitated secession of the lower South was 
the election of an antislavery Republican as 
president on a platform of containing the ex- 
pansion of slavery? In the minds of most white 
Southerners in those seven states, their loss of 
control of the national government meant, 
sooner or later, the loss of slavery. That’s why 
they left the Union, to insure the perpetua- 
tion of slavery in a new Confederacy. 
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It is quite true that Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Arkansas, and Tennessee seceded in re- 
sponse to events that followed the firing on 
Fort Sumter. But the sections of these states 
with a high concentration of slaves and 
slaveholders were pro-secession from the start, 
while the low-slaveholding sections remained 
Unionist even after Fort Sumter. Consider the 
following data: In the seven states that seceded 
before the firing on Fort Sumter, 38 percent 
of the whites were members of slaveholding 
families, compared with 24 percent in the up- 
per-South Confederate states and only 15 per- 
cent in the four border states that did not se- 
cede—though in these states also, regions of 
higher slaveholding tended to be secessionist. 
These correlations were no coincidence. And 
surely it means something that all of the Con- 
federate states were slave states and all of the 
free states were Union states. As Henry David 
Thoreau once said, some circumstantial evi- 
dence is conclusive—for example, when you 
find a fly in your soup. 


Library of Congress 


What was Lee’s opinion? 


Recent research on Robert E. Lee calls 
into question Scott K. Williams’ assertion 
that “we know” Robert E. Lee “was against 
slavery.” In a letter of January 10, 1863, ten 
days after Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, Lee wrote that the South was fighting 
to save “our social system from destruction.” 
Two years later, even though Lee now sup- 
ported the enlistment and freeing of slave 
soldiers, he wrote that “the relation of mas- 
ter and slave” is “the best that can exist be- 
tween white and black races.” (Alan Nolan, 
Lee Considered, pp. 15, 21) 

I fully agree with Mr. Williams’ statement, 
with respect to the Fugitive Slave Law, that 
“to the South, it was better to violate the 
North’s States rights than to allow it to vio- 
late the South’s.” Precisely! That’s why the 
South seceded when a Republican was elected 
president: it would no longer be able to use 
the federal government to protect itself 
against antislavery ideas and actions in the 
North. 

In conclusion, let me urge your readers 
to acquire a book that will be published early 


in 2001, Apostles of Disunion (University 
Press of Virginia), by Charles B. Dew. This 
book is a study of the men appointed by each 
seceding state in the winter of 1860-61 as 
commissioners to other Southern states to 
persuade them to secede and join together 
to form the Confederacy. A native of the 
South, Professor Dew notes that as a high 
school student in Virginia he proudly hung 
a confederate flag in his dorm room and fer- 
vently believed that anyone who said the 
South seceded to protect slavery “was either 
deranged or a Yankee.” Later, as a professional 
historian, he was “stunned” to discover that 
defense of slavery was the main theme in se- 
cessionist rhetoric and almost the only theme 
in the arguments of these secessionist com- 
missioners. Thus “I found this in many ways 
a difficult and painful book to write,” but 
Dew nevertheless unflinchingly concludes 
that “To put it quite simply, slavery and race 
were absolutely critical elements in the com- 
ing of the war.... Defenders of the Lost Cause 
need only read the speeches and letters of the 
secession commissioners to learn what was 
really driving the Deep South to the brink of 
war in 1860-61.” 
—James McPherson, 
Pinceton University 


DYK Answers 


THE ANSWERS TO #1-#13 (SEE 


PAGE 51) ARE BELOW 

1. Robert Hopkins Hatton: Ohio-born Ten- 
nessee legislator, colonel of the 7th Ten- 
nessee Infantry, promoted to brigadier 
general on May 23, 1862, and killed at the 
head of his brigade at Fair Oaks eight days 
later. Museum of the Confederacy 

2. Basil Wilson Duke: brother-in-law of 
John Hunt Morgan, and colonel of the 
2nd Kentucky Cavalry. Promoted to 
brigadier general in September 1864, 
Duke survived the war to become a suc- 
cessful lawyer, legislator, author, and edi- 
tor. Museum of the Confederacy 

3. Theodore Shelton (“Joe”) Bowers: former 
Illinois newspaperman, who became a 
key member of Grant’s staff during the 
Civil War. Breveted brigadier general in 
April 1865, he was killed in 1866 when 
he fell beneath the wheels of a train. US 
Army Military History Institute 

4. Robert Horatio George Minty: an out- 
standing cavalryman, born in Ireland, was 
an officer in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Michi- 
gan Cavalry regiments during the war, fi- 
nally rising to divisional command on 
April 2, 1865. US Army Military History 
Institute 

5. CSS Stonewall: French-built ram which 
was completed too late to take part in the 
war. Library of Congress 
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6. Ammunition Train: A.R. Waud’s depic- 
tion of a train being destroyed by the 
Federals to prevent its capture during 
McClellan’s precipitate retreat on the Pen- 
insula. Library of Congress 

7. Salmon Portland Chase: for much of the 
war Lincoln’s secretary of the treasury. Li- 
brary of Congress 

8. The Lutheran Seminary atop Seminary 
Ridge; captured by the Army of North- 
ern Virginia on the first day of the Battle 
of Gettysburg. Library of Congress 

9. Virginia Military Institute: burned to the 
ground in June 1864 by order of Major 
General David Hunter. Virginia Military 
Institute 

10. Belle Boyd: celebrated but largely ineffec- 
tive Confederate spy. Library of Congress 

11. The Virginia State Armory: located in 
Richmond, the armory could turn out 
5,000 small arms per month, more than 
any other industrial plant in the South. 
Library of Congress 

12. Northern Copperheads: anti-war Demo- 
crats are pictured in this 1863 cartoon as 
snakes who will strike without warning. 
Harper's Weekly 

13. Fernando Wood: wartime mayor of New 
York City. 


TEASER QUESTION 


If you know the answer to the Teaser ques- 
tion, send it to: 
NORTH & SOUTH 
33756 Black Mountain Road 

Tollhouse, CA 93667. 
The author of the correct answer drawn from 
the North & South hat will receive a book 
prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER 


The “Teaser” question in volume 4, #1 was 
“What is the name of this type of tent?” We 
received over fifty correct responses, and the 
winning name drawn from the North & 
South hat was that of Ed Norris of Lancaster, 
Massachusetts, who receives a copy of the re- 
cently published Tarnished Scalpels: The 
Court Martials of Fifty Union Surgeons, by 
Tom Lowry and Jack Welch. 


MARKET PLACE & CLASSIFIED 


ART 


BEST PRICES: Gallon, Kunstler, Rocco, 
Schmehl, Strain, Troiani. Contact us be- 
fore you buy. Ask for list. Cardinal Prints: 
414-784-8348. Fax: 414-784-7994. 


BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


* WHITE STAR * 


BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


Private Guided Tours Through the 
Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
National Military Park 


Group Tours Also Available 


2842 Lafayette Road 
Fort Oglethorpe, GA 30742 
888-828-1864 


www.battlefieldguide.com 
“Dedicated to the Boys” 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


FREE CATALOG politically incorrect 
books & music. Send $1.00 for postage. 
Bohica Concepts, POB 546, Dept. NS, 
Randle, Washington 98377 


Civil War News 


Monthly current events newspaper: 
coming events, book reviews, living 
history, firearms, Internet, columns, 
letters, research, photos, ads. 


FREE issue 800-222-1861 
www.civilwarnews.com 


CIVIL WAR HISTORICAL NOVEL—Texas 
frontier, Lee, Hood, the War. Strong char- 
acterizations and story line for men and 
women readers. Over 100 actual people 
and events. Beyond Sundown. Toll free 1- 
888-795-4274 or www.mustangcreek.net 


THE BEST ORIGINAL CIVIL WAR 
BOOKS. Free catalog. Online articles, 
forthcoming book news, and interviews, 
see www. savaspublisning.com. Savas 
Publishing, 202 1st Street SE, Suite 103A, 
Mason City, |A 50401. 515-421-7135. 


THE CIVIL WAR AND OTHER MILITARY 
BOOKS. Used, out-of-print, and rare. Mail 
order only—catalogs free. Wallace Pratt, 
1801 Gough Street, San Francisco, CA 
94109 


WORD-WIZ The study of Latin and Greek 
roots—a self-directed workbook. Over 100 
pages, with root study, answer key, two de- 
tailed dictionaries, worksheets, study 
guide, 5th grade to adult. $19.95 + $3.00 
s/h (discount to Civil War Society mem- 
bers). CB Educational Materials, 2069 M 
25 Road-NS, Eckert, CO 81418. Phone 
(970) 835-3072. 


COLLECTIBLES 


THE CONFEDERACY COLLECTION 
Selling ten Lenox numbered Civil War 
plates. Limited edition, serial #52. Pur- 
chased 1971. History with each plate. Call 
for booklet and price. 321-784-2917 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 

’ Price list upon request. 


Top prices paid for 
quality material. 


BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 
_ » Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 


336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: http://www.collectorsnet.com/bmg/ 


AUTOGRAPHS: 
ALL FIELDS, 


heavy in military. We send out a 
reasonable price list six times a 
year for $10. 

JIM HAYES 


Drawer 12560, 
James Island, SC 29422-2560 


(843) 795-0732 


CIVIL WAR CHESS SET 


GRANT and LEE 5" tall! Ground Stone, 
Brown and Cream, $249. Or hand painted 
detail, $449; 4" pewter set, exquisitely 
painted, $895; Solid Walnut Board 2" 
squares, add $99. Prices include shipping. 
Rochester Chess Center, 1-800-ON- 
CHESS. Our 10th Year! 


CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


THE CIVIL WAR ROUND TABLE of New 
York has openings for new members. Call 
718-341-9811 during business hours. 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


Civil War 
Miniatures 
Catalog 
We stock over 1500 
unpainted kits/ 
=, models & diorama 
aid products, inc. 
figures (many 


scales), naval vessels, siege guns, etc.! Total of over 50 brands! 


To obtain a FREE copy of Homegrown's Late War 
Vignettes 4 page catalog (contains photos): 


write: Military Miniatures Warehouse 
159 Pine Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: 
milminwh@aol.com; call/fax: 845-680-2503 


REPRODUCTIONS 
CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 


Uniforms * Muskets * Tinware * Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons * Patters * Books and 
Much Much More 
FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 
Illustrated Catalog $3.00 


Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
1607 Washington St., Davenport, lowa 52804 
(319) 322-0896 


http://www.umvmco.com 


WANTED 


WANTED Identified Civil War items from 
Wisconsin regiments. Especially inter- 
ested in presentation swords and other in- 
scribed weapons. Steve at (262) 502-9934 
/ sharp @execpc.com 


CANADIANS WANTED-to join Ontario 
based, family oriented Civil War Reenact- 
ment Association. See Website: http:// 
www.geocities.com/acwhrs/ Phone: 
Wayne Elliot 416-691-2395 Email: 
wdelliott@sympatico.ca 


WHEN CONTACTING 
ADVERTISERS, PLEASE TELL 
THEM YOU SAW THEIR AD IN 

NORTH & SOUTH 


CLASSIFIED RATES PER WORD: 
1 x $1.25; 3x’s $1.00; 6x’s $.75; fifteen word 
minimum. Name, address, and phone 
number all count toward the word total. 


DISPLAY RATES VARY: 
Contact Keith Poulter 
Phone: (559) 855-8637 

Fax (559) 855-8639 

Email: kpoulter@aol.com 
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5 volumes 


Davib J. CoLes, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


5 oversized volumes ¢ 1,600 entries ¢ 300 expert 
contributors * 500 illustrations ¢ 75 maps 

¢ 250 primary source documents ¢ chrondlogy 

© guide to Ciyil War battle sites ¢ glossary * index 


Publication: December 1, 2000 
ISBN 1-57607-066-2 / $425 (five volumes) 


Order by March 31 and get 

25% off the list price. (Over $100 

in savings!) You pay only $319. 

Free shipping with credit-card orders. 
Call now: 800.368.6868 
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“Superb, an outstanding and comprehensive work which 
renders all similar reference works redundant.” 


EDITED BY DAviID S. HEIDLER AND JEANNE T. HEIDLER 


The biggest, most ambitious, most authoritative reference 
work ever compiled on America’s pivotal conflict. 


ABC@SCLIO 
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A Political, Social, and Military History 
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“Readers can choose from ' 
several reference works — 
on the Civil War, but this 
one is the best.” 
—From the foreword by 
James M. McPherson 
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